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THE MUSICAL SEASON OF 1851. 


Wuar we predicted has come to pass. The musical season of 
1851 has disappointed everybody. Until very lately the Italian 
Operas were doing very badly, and were only rescued from 
bankruptcy by their immense subscriptions. The theatres have 
not fared so ill for many years past. Drury Lane has been 
more than once closed, while the managers of the Princess's, 
the Haymarket, and the “ minors,” have been at their wit’s 
end to find means of drawing the public. Until the great Rachel 
arrived Mr. Mitchell had no occasion to rub his hands together 
with satisfaction ; his comedy and his vaudeville scarcely paid 
what they cost the enterprising director to bring them over. 
All the world was asking, about two months since, what Jul- 
lien intended to do? Jullien, more keen-sighted than all the 
world, sat, with arms folded, supine and inspeculative—Jullien, 
who cannot afford to fail in anything he undertakes, undertook 
nothing ; but modestly contented himself with protecting the 
Surrey Gardens from becoming the sign of an absolute vacuum. 

All the pianists in the world were expected in England; 
but none of them came, except Thalberg, who brought the 
score of an Opera, instead of a new fantasia for the piano, and 
has staid away from the arena of public exhibition, like another 
Cincinnatus. Whether Thalberg will eventually be dragged 
from his plough remains to be seen. Madame Pleyel, and 
Liszt, and Leopold de Meyer, were too knowing to come to 
England for nothing. Vieuxtemps, already as near to us as 
Paris, preferred remaining in France, picking up a few hun- 
dreds of 20 franc pieces in the French provinces, to walking 
about Regent-street with his hands in his pockets. Joseph 
Joachim, not less wary, kept to his post at Leipsic. Sivori 
came ; but we doubt much if that admirable violinist has gained 
more than enough to pay his expenses. Ernst was already in 
possession of the field ; but even Ernst can hardly be supposed 
to have reaped a golden harvest. The fact is, the Crystal 
Palace has absorbed both the curiosity and the money of the 
public, and there was nothing left to remunerate artists, foreign 
or native. 

The crowd of mediocrities, in the shape of singers and 
players on instruments, attracted by the Great Exhibition, 
has surpassed that of any known season. From the mass 
may be singled out Bottesini, the contrabassist, who is un- 
rivalled; Menter, a very good violoncellist, from Studtgart— 
Laub, a young and promising violinist ; and Pauer, an ex- 
cellent pianist, from Prague. Mr. Ella has brought forward 
all these—besides Seligmann, another violoncellist, from Paris 
—at the Musical Union; but his extra matinées have not 


been remunerative. The fame of the institution over which 
he presides, however, has been augmented by their means, and 
Mr. Ella can afford to sacrifice £100, or more, for such a return. 
At the Philharmonic Bottesini only has appeared. In revenge, 
we have had M. Haumann, the violinist, who has not been 
heard at the Musical Union. 

From the host of singers let us particularly distinguish 
Madame Anna Zerr, a dramatic vocalist of great reputation in 
the principal towns of Germany, whose specialty has hitherto 
been unappreciated in England. Madame Zerr’s province is 
the stage, and we can believe that the eminence she enjoys has 
been well earned. In the concert-room half her accomplish- 
ments count) for nothing ; her style and energy, essentially 
German, are not yet sufficiently understood to be applauded 
according to their deserts, and her marvellous execution, for 
this reason, has merely excited astonishment. Nevertheless, 
the unanimous opinion of Vienna, Berlin, and other empori-« 
ums of musical taste, cannot be rejected with indifference. We 
repeat, therefore, that Madame Anna Zerr has yet to be re- 
cognised. That, as soon as the public become familiar with her 
talent, she will be cited as one of the most extraordinary 
vocalists of the day, we have not the slightest doubt. When 
we have mentioned Madame Marra Volmers—who is engaged 
at the Royal Italian Opera, to sing the music of the Queen of 
the Night, in Zauberfl6te—Herr Wolf, a quaint, and Herr 
Reichardt, an agreeable tenor, we have specified all worth 
specifying, in the long army of foreign singers, who have this 
season besieged our shores, like a flight of locusts. They 
must return as they came, together with the players upon in< 
struments of every denomination—empty-handed. 

The only institution that has been a real gainer by the Great 
Exhibition of All Nations, from first to last, is the Sacred Har- 
monic Society, whose performances have been literally crowded 
to over-flowing. We must say that this speaks well for the 
taste of our foreign visitors. On the other hand, the kind of 
entertainment established by this society is new to them. 
Nothing of the kind can be heard abroad, except, occasionally, 
at the great festivals of the Rhine and other parts of Germany. 
The freshness of novelty, therefore, added to the importance 
and grandeur of the performances sufficiently explains the con- 
tinued and increasing attraction of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, 

The Italian Operas have recently been “looking up.” At one 
house the genius of the new prima donna, Sophie Cruvelli, has 
given a new impetus, and Fidelio and Norma have saved the 
extra nights from being losing speculations, At the other the 
attractions of the Huguenots, Lucrezia Borgia, and Don Gio- 
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banni, with thelr powerful casts; and the growing repiitation 
of Tamberlik, have been for some time filling the theatre. 
Things are likely to go on better, now, to the conclusion. We 
hope so. It will make a good end of a bad beginning. 








FIDELIO. 
(Continued from our last.) 


The four overtures to Fidelio ate said to have been written 
at different periods after the completion of the opera, which 
is, we think, corroborated by the intrinsic evidence of the 
compositions themselves. We are therefore justified in de- 
ferritig the examination of them until we have considered the 
rest of the music, which will enable us to refer to such por- 
tions of the work as we find illustrated in these compositions 
more clearly than we might otherwise be able to do. 

To commience with the opening duet of Marcellina and 
Jacquino. The Porter of the prison loves the Jailor’s daughter, 
and urges his suit; Marcellina prefers Fidelio, but likes to 
eoquet with his rival, who was encouraged by her before 
Fidelio was engaged by her father. Jacquino, whenever he 
hopes to prevail with her, is called away by a knocking at the 
pete, and on his return is obliged to begin again from the 

ginning, with all his fruitless persuasions. The character 
of the music is ceaselessly playful and sttongly dramatic. 
There is much in it that reminds us of Mozart. We may 
instance, first, the never-ending elaboration of the phrase in 
the opening symphony, which is carried through the whole 
duet, in a manner so easy and natural, and so entirely free 
from pedantry, which no composer has attained to the same 
extent as the author of Don Giovanni. Next, the outline of 
the whole is symmetrical as the first movement of a symphony, 
and, in fact, an epitome of the grandest form of instrumental 
composition ; but the dramatic action never stands still, and 
the expression of the words is never abandoned to the neées- 
sities of musical construction. Then the phrase beginning at 
the words, “ Wenn du mir nicht freundlicher blickest,” has all 
the feeling of some of the happiest thoughts of Mozart, a 
coincidence that may more. or less be recognised in the 
phraseology of the whole movement. The style of the in- 
strumentation, open, bright and piquant, all the parts delicately 
written, and all as important as if they belonged to aconcertante, 
tather than to an orchestral piece, is peculiarly Beethoven. 
It is remarkably clear, notwithstanding the complicated 
nature of the music, which, from the many intricate 
points of imitation, might, with a less skilful treatment of the 
orchestra, have resulted in obscurity and confusion. A musical 
point of great interest in this duet occurs when Jacquino, 
hesitating and stammeting, declares “Ich habe zum Weib 
dich gewihlet.” Here occurs a curious instance of the 
inverted pedal, the dominant being sustained by the 
violoncellos and bassoons, while the basses and violas in 
octaves, answered by the acoustic instruments, carry on 
& point of imitation which passes in a manner quite 
original through the minor key of the second of the scale— 
the only modulation justifiable by rule ur feeling during the 
continuance of a pedal. This passage may be regarded as the 
second or dominant subject of the movement, and its recurrenice, 
at the words, “So wirst du dich nimmer bekehren,” in the 
otiginal key of the movement, with the orchestral distribution 
so modified as to accommodate the transposition and to produce 
an equal effect, is what especially gives unity to the whole. 
To continue our analogy of the symphony form, the second 
part of the movement {s “dmirably conducted, and develops the 
ohief subjects with great skill ; the repeuted recurrence in difs 





ferent keys of the opening phrase, as Jacquind becomes more 
and more importunate, is an effective applicatiof of the know- 
ledge of a profound musician to the true embellishment of his 
lighter ideas. One more remark upon this charming piece, 
and we may dismiss it to the appreciation of our readers ; we 
would cali attention to the abrupt introduction of the chord 
of C, when Jacquino is first interrupted by the knocking at the 
gate—which proves how much may be made of so very little, 
if that little be skilfully handled. 

Jacquino is now called away by Rokko, and Marcellina left 
to her householdry and her own reflections. These are all upon 
Fidelio, and her air, “ O wir ich schon mit dir vereint,” un- 
folds her anticipations of the delights of conjugal felicity. This 
is a charming little romance, in two verses, with a short coda, 
the accompaniment being elaborated, with new figures, in the 
second verse. Although this song is a clearly defined un- 
broken melody, and the expression it conveys, notwithstanding 
the larger part of it is in a minor key, by no meatis- of an 
earnest, much less pathetic character, we are ready to coricede 
to the misappreciators of the music of Videlio, that something 
more ** pretty” (a word which has a peculiar and especial, and 
personal and touching, significance in our dictionary of qualifi- 
catiotis)—we say we own that something more “ pretty,” as 
distinct from “ beautiful,” would have been bétter in keeping 
with the setitiment of the charming coquette, than what Bee- 
thoven has allotted to Marcellina in this situation, where the 
words are so essentially homely, and the feeling so unequivo« 
cally domestic, that, with all our love, we cannot but own the 
quaintness of the music to be somewhat out of place. 

Leonore, in the disguise of Fidelio, arrives with the box of 
letters, the fetters, and basket of provisions, fatigued by - her 
over exertion. She is welcomed by the loving Marcellina, 
and the approving Rokko, who commends the excellent man- 
ner in which for six months his young assistant has fulfilled 
his office, promising him his full reward in the love of Mar- 
cellina. Jacquino is jealous, and the supposed Fidelio anxious. 
Here we have the popular quartet in canon, “ Mir ist so wun 
derbar,” in which we most admire—first, the clear simplicity 
of the melody, and next, its novel and ingenious treatment. 
The subject is first sung by Marcellina, as a bass to the har- 
mony of the two clarionets, supported by the violin and vio« 
loncello, pizzicato, as double-bass to the voice. Next Leonore 
has the subject, beneath which a tiew bass is addeds and while 
the previous harmony is assigned to the flute, in a higher 
octave, the-first voice has a counterpoint melody, which admi- 
rably contrasts and heightens the effect of the chief subject. 
Rokko and Jacquino have successively the subject and the ac- 
companiment of the orchestra, and the counterpoint of the other 
voices becomes more complicated with the entry of each new 
part. Finally, a chord of the seventh, on the key note, instead 
of the accustomed full-cluse, introduces the coda. We cannot 
sufficiently admire the still mystery of the orchestral effect in 
the opening symphony, produced by the ‘combination of the 
violas, in two parts, and the violoncellos, in two parts ;. while 
every one must like, with us, another expression given te the 
same feeling, by the accompaniment already described of the first 
two solos. We think, perhaps, all the more of the calm beauty 
of this opening, since in the last twd solos of the coda, the 
chattering repetition of notes in the accompanying voices, and 
the ceaseless elaboration of the figute in the orchestra, not dnly 
destroy the fortunate impression conveyed by the beginning, 
but fail to relieve it with anything nearly:so good. ‘That this 
quartet always does and always will produce.a great effect in 
performance, we ascribe entirely to the originality and beauty of 
the first part. We should like the whole still better were the 
latter part, while varied, not less simple than the rest, 
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Rokko promises that the wedding of Fidelio and Marcel- 
lina shall take place the day after the governor's shortly ex- 
pected departure for Seville, to give his monthly teport of the 
state prisoners under his care. This creates a new embarrass- 
ment for Leonore. The air of Rokko, “ Hut, man nicht auch 
Gold beineben ;”+—the moral of which is that who sits down to 
table with nothing but love for dinner will surely rise hungry 
—is full of the blunt character of the hearty old man. It isa 
ballad, in out modern acceptation of the déefinition—that is, a 
song of two verses. But each vetse comprises 4 change from 
2-4 to 648 tite, and 4 restinption of the original measure. 
As in all the pieces of this early portion of the opera, before the 
higher — of the vatioué characters become developed, we 
see in this the ingetiious contrivances of the musician effectively 
brought in to etibellish the first coticeptions of genius. We 
need only refer to the point of imitation between voice and 
orchestra, in the coda to eath verse, ind to the elaboration of 
the accotipaniment in the first portion of the second verse: 
The orehestral effect throughotit is peculiarly bright and 
open: This is, however, only a particular instance of 
what is the general characteristic of the score; and 
it is worth the notice of the musical student that all 
this breadth and a shotild be produced by the 
simplest of tieans. We may especially call attention to the 
stiall tiumbet of parts in the hatimony, which, without any 
approach to meagreness, is ofteri expressed ih two parts only, 
and rately exceeds three, the violins being, to a remarkable 
extetit, either written in dctaves, or doubled, in the octave 
below, by the two violas. The song of Rokko is an exception 
to out assertion; that Fidelio is not remarkable for the strictest 
individuality in the music of the several characters. It is a 
fine embodiment of the kind old jailor, belongs to him, is of 
him, arid would be wholly out of place if assigned to any other 
character in the drama. Up to the last note we find purpose 
and well-fulfilled intention in what the composer has so siic- 
eessfully placed before us, throtighout this excellent, though 
comparatively trifling, piece, The chuckling self-satisfaction of 
the last repetition of the words “das Gold,”—a thought extra 
to the whole, after the whole is finished—with the two chords 
of the orchestra playing pianissimo, make us feel inwardly a 
kind of mental smacking of the moral lips at the imaginary 
telish of a titbit of intelligence. 

Leonore then endeavours to persuade the good-natured old 
jailor to let her share his labor of attending upon the state 
ptisonetrs ; and Rokko, after describing the terrors of the duty 
to be undertaken, consents that his intended son-iti-law shall 
visit with hit all the cells, except the dutigeon of that mys- 
terious prisoner; who has been for nearly two years confined, 
whose history is & profourid secret, and whose sufferings must 
shortly be closed by thé exhaustion of nature. This 
dialogue inttodtices the trio, “Gut, Séhnchen, gut,” in 
Which Rokko encourages the betrothed of his daughter to be of 
good heart, and promises to obtain immediately the governor's 
permission for Leohore to enté# into all but thé ote secret 
dungeon: Miatcellind delights in the thought of Fidelio’s co- 
operation with her father, ty which she feels that the supposed 
bond between them will be strengtheried ; while Leonore, under 
her pretended zeal to assist the old man, endeayotirs to mask 
the intensity of her own perstnal anxiety. The musi¢ here 
asstimes a highet character that in anything that has preceded 
it in the opera ; the expression becomes tidre marked and much 
more earnest ; the plan miote extended and less stiperticially 
obvious ; and the melody less definitely thythmical, but more 
ay extended, or cotitintied, ovet the whole movement. 

here are two points worked with considerable elaboration 
throughout this trio, which, for the better peteeption of them, it 


may be as well to indicate on the outset, more especially as they 
occur at the commencement. These are—first, the figure of fout 
notes upon which is formed the two bats of opening sym« 
phony ; second, the vocal phrase with which the movement 
begins on the words, “gut, Séhnchen, gut.” The broken, 
expressive solo of Rokko comes to a full close on the key note. 
That of Leonore, which follows it, is of a more impassioned 
character. It opens in the same bold spirit as the previous solo, 
by her assuring the old man that she has the courage he re- 
quires ; and here the opening vocal phrase and the figure of the 
symphony are recurred to, with new, good, and appropriate effect. 
The beautiful passage on the words “ Fiir hohen Lohan,” when 
Leonore equivocates between her supposed and her real situa« 
tion, in declaring that love will, for high teward, endure high 
sorrows, i$ appropriately repeated when Marcelliria speaks in 
a Single sense of her own affection, and recurs also, in a —_ 
fied form, later in the movement, This solo comes to a h 
close on the dominant: The solo of Marcellina is nich more 
simple than either of the preceding ; and a most charmirig eon 
tinuation of the to which we have referred; brings us 
to a full close on the keynote, up to which placé we have 
had no modulation but the most transient and unimportant. 
A short passage, on a tonic pedal, brings us now to a half close 
on G, preparatory to the introduction of an effective passage, 
in the fifth of the original key of F, which is brought in ops 
portunely, to relieve the long continuance of the original tonic. 
This passage, first delivered by tlie three voices alone, and after- 
wards, with some prolongation, by the orchestra, with voices, is 
broad and fresh, and well embodies the various exclamations 
of happiness of the three different characters. We now come 
to a fall close in C, and from this point the modulations be- 
come more extreme and frequent. A phrase in B flat minor— 
when the old man says le shall soon become the prey of the 
gtave, and that he needs assistance, while the faithful Leonore 
owns herself the prey of gtief, but speaks of the balsam of 
hope—aud what grows immediately out of it, especially a point 
of imitation between the soprano and bass voices, preceding 
the effective and unexpected half close on C, that leads to the 
return to the original key, are singulatly beautiful. Here 
begins the coda, in an accelerated tempo ; and from here to 
the end we have no more modulation, but a cotitinued suc- 
cession of the most béautiful melodic phrases in the same key. 
The most striking of these is the ttuly lovely passage of al- 
ternation, for the two soptano voices, beginning ut the words, 
“Ich gab die Hand,” which, after a felicitous interrupted 
cadence, and a half close in C, is repeated with the parts rés 
verséd. In this we have a beauty equal to Mozart, but wholly 
apart from hith, and unlike him in all bat the amount of its 
loveliness. Then, with a prolonged tonic pedal, and a sytiphony 
based upon the opening vocal phrase; this very charming ¢rto 
ends. 
(To be contitiued. ) 
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CRUVELLI’S FIDELIO. 
(From The Times:) 


It is a fact worth noting that the fifth performance of 
Fidelio drew the largest audience yet assembled to listen to 
the chef d’euvre of Beethoven. The splendid performance ot 
Mademoiselle Cruvelli, as Leonora, has uced a visible 
effect upon the public. ‘The progress which the art of music 
has made within the last few years can alone explain the 
influence of a work like Fidelio upon audiences accustomed to 
the lighter effusions of the Italian school. The chief honour 
however, is due to the young and already great dramatic 








singer, who, in so- short a time has won for herself the respect 
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and admiration of all who regard music as something higher 
than a mere frivolous amusement. Mademoiselle Cruvelli, 
in choosing the arduous part of Leonora for her debut, con- 
sulted nothing but her own enthusiasm. She who for the 
last three years has been delighting Italy and Germany in the 
operas of those modern composers who exclusively appeal to the 
popular feeling, has shown her estimation of the English 
taste by making her first essay before the English public in the 
one dramatic essay of the “high priest of the orchestra ”— 
Beethoven—who made no sacrifices to the popular idol, who 
wrote from the heart alone, and by the pure force of genius 
gave birth to a master-piece that can never perish. Much as 
we have said of the Leonora of Mademoiselle Cruvelli, had 
the performance of last night been her first, we should have 
felt it our duty to have said great deal more. She was in 
glorious voice, and sang and acted with an earnestness and a 
power that we have not seen surpassed by any artist at the 
Italian Opera. Among the audience was observed Mademoi- 
selle Rachel, whose frequent and flattering marks of approval 
no doubt acted as an additional stimulus to exertion, and 
enabled Mademoiselle Cruvelli to excel all her previous efforts. 
We have rarely witnessed a more genuine impression produced 
upon an audience than that which fellowed the conclusion of 
the second act. Mademoiselle Cruvelli was compelled to 
appear twice, with Mr. Sims Reeves, at the fall of the curtain. 


eermce aren cme 
CRUVELLI’S NORMA. 


(From the Morning Chronicle.) 


We had seen Malle. Cruvelli in Fidelio three times before 
we read the announcement that Norma was to be her next 
character, and, consequently had a right to look for a result 
very different from that of ordinary first assumptions. An 
artist who can not only grapple successfully with Fidelio, (as 
trying a part as is to be found in the operatic range), but pro- 
duce so vivid and striking a personation as to create the furor 
which Malle. Cruvelli has created, might fail in realising the 
recognised idea of Norma, or, in placing a new and satisfactory 
picture before the public; but she could not give birth toa 
mediocrity—an empty nothing. Beethoven's energetic wife 
and Bellini’s outrageous wife are spirits of a very different 
order ; an artist who has succeeded triumphantly with the one, 
might, without deteriorating from her reputation, be wrong 
with the other, but not be feebly wrong—not without some- 
thing to declare the presence of genius. 

dlle. Cruvelli’s earlier notes did not give full promise of 
the popular triumph she subsequently attained. We say of 
the popular triumph, because in the first scene the mass of the 
audience usually look for some of those sky-rocket effects 
(doubtless very wonderful, however little akin to the character 
of the music) with which other Normas have astonished them. 
The most perfect Norma, to certain ears, is she who can hold, 
and will hold, longest on the last note given from the altar 
steps. “I look only at the stop watch, my lord,” as Sterne’s critic 
says, complaining of the length of one of Garrick’s pauses. 
Malle. Cruyelli did little for the stop-watch people. She 
delivered the passages in which she warns the Britons against 
rushing into war, with a cold, proud power, as of one who, 
revealing the will of her God, scorned to garnish the mes- 
sage with unbecoming ornaments of her own invention. 
In the same spirit she essayed the “Casta Diva,” which she 
sang with a purity of intonation, worth a hundred clap-trap 
flourishes. She preserved the idea of the queenly priestess 
and her liquid notes gushed forth pure and silvery as the light 
of the deity she was addressing. We may mention a point 











occurring here, which showed her attention to the real busi- 
ness and meaning of the scene. Stage necessities require, of 
course, that the air shall be delivered to the audience, though 
the object of Norma’s apostrophe—the moon—is at the back 
of the scene. Cruvelli at first raised her arms appealingly to 
her deity, and then by degrees led away the action, as it were 

in so natural a manner, that the evident anomaly did not pre- 
sent itself to the mind. This is doubtless a trifle—but it is in 
attention to such trifles that the superior artist is frequently 
declared. We.then discovered how thoughtful and well- 
conceived had been Mdlle. Cruvelli’s first cold, high manner of 
treatment. When the devotional address is over, and the 
priestess, merging in the woman, has to deliver her impassioned 
anticipation of the return of Pollio, Mdlle. Cruvelli, sud- 
denly discarding the hierarchical manner, burst out into a 
rapture of song, so eloquent, so ardent, and so thrilling, that 
the house, hitherto cold, fired up in an instant, and answered 
her with a succession of plaudits which seemed interminable. 
Thenceforth her progress was a march of triumphs. The 
beautiful scene with the younger priestess, where Norma, 
rendered tolerant by her own love, encourages the girl’s 
recital, draws from her, step by step, the story of her amour, 
and promises her protection, was given with an admirable 
mixture of reserve and tenderness, the womanly sentiment 
seemingeach moment on the point of revealing itself too warmly, 
and as constantly checked by the recollection of her position. 
Then, when the thunderbolt falls, and her own faithless Roman 
is pointed out by the now hopeful girl, as her lover, Cruvelli’s 
acting was superb. Themusic flowed from herlips asit were me- 
chanically, and her object seemed to be to rid herself of some be- 
wildering mist, which was raising ghastly images before her eyes. 
The glowing ferocity with which she regarded Pollio as he 
entered, and the fierce and hurried questions she hurled at 
at him, were appalling. She was nota raving and frantic 

woman, but the incarnation of intense love turning into as 
intense hate. The priestess, before whom a nation had quailed, 
was suddenly stricken, and the anger which would have sent 
an inferior nature tossing like the chafed sea, passed rapidly 
with her into a tremendous stillness, broken only as the 
woman’s heart throbbed for utterance of its agony. The 
masterly treatment of this most difficult scene gave us the 
highest opinion of the intellect, as of the powers, cf the young 
artist. Finally, when Pollio seeks to drag Adalgisa away, 
and the excess of Norma’s indignation flows over and drowns 
all other sentiment, Madlle. Cruvelli’s denouncing tones came 
out loud and terrible ; while the point where Adalgisa rushes tc 

the side of Norma was as striking as it was apposite. As the 

girl clings to her, Norma, menacing and defying Pollio, with 
her right arm outstretched, places her left hand upon the 
head of Adalgisa, and forces her down into a crouching position, 
as if the better to throw over her the @gis of protection. The 
curtain dropped upon this tableau, which took the house by 

storm. 

The scene in the second act, where Norma, resolved to 
destroy the offspring of her ill-fated love, is turned from her 
purpose as she gazes upon the sleeping children, was given by 
Mdlle. Cruvelli with a settled sorrow, an earnestness of affec- 
tion, in admirable keeping with her reading of the character. 
The melancholy air with which she turned to receive Adal- 
gisa, and the womanly piteousness with which she extorted 
rom the latter a pledge of protection for the children, did not 
surprise us by their beauty, because we have seen the agony of 
Leonora in the prison cell of her husband. But we cannot 
speak more highly of this part of the performance, than to say 
that it was a worthy companion picture to that intense and 
absorbing dungeon scene, Malle. Cruvelli’s voice came out in 
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all its freshness and strength in the great duet, ‘‘ Deh! con 
te li prendi,” which, so far as she was concerned, was a superb 
piece of vocalization. In the subsequent call to arms, “ Guerra, 
guerra!” her notes rushed upon the ear like trumpet calls, and 
animated action seconded her vocal energy. Perhaps, how- 
ever, her finest passage in this act was in the duet with Pollio, 
«© In mia mano alfin tu sei,” in which her first exultation, her 
torturing triumph over him, her agitated utterance while she 
rocked herself hither and thither, and actually crouched in the 
extreme of gratified vengeance, were purely and sublimely tragic. 
The fiery summons to the crowd, the declaration of guilt, the 
sudden disclosure that she herself is the unworthy woman, 
were electric, and if anything could be required to complete 
the picture, it followed in the agonised pleading to Oroveso 
for the lives of the children. Throughout all these trying 
scenes the voice was resonant and vigorous, and the execution, 
though never forced into notice, so as to interfere with the 
general tone of the performance, always admirable, and, where 
opportunity served, brilliant in the extreme. But the crown- 
ing glory of Cruvelli’s Norma was not so much that the music 
throughout was given with a musician’s skill guiding a mag- 
nificent organ; not so much that the part was acted with an 
observant energy which missed no point ; but that the artist 
had so completely fused the efforts of vocal and of histrionic 
skill, that, as the curtain fell, the spectator felt doubtful 
whether he had been witness of a noble tragedy illustrated 
by music, or a superb opera strengthened by fine acting. 

The enthusiasm of the house was prodigious. Madlle. 
Cruvelli was called for at the end of each act; and when she 
appeared with her fellow-performers, a second call was raised, 
in order that she might receive alone the compliments in- 
tended for her own individual merits. At the end of the 
opera wreaths and flowers were flung to her. Never was 
ane more genuine success—never was success better de- 
served. 








ERNST. 
(From the Morning Post.) 


Tue extraordinary genius of Herr Ernst as a violinist has long 
been known and admired by musical Europe. His wonderful exe- 
cution of thirds, sixths, octaves, tenths, full chords, staccato, and 
legato arpeggios, harmonics, single and double, in the most difficult 
positions, his marvellous bowing, sympathetic tone, and great 
powers of expression, have for many years been the delight and 
astonishment of all who understand or take an interest in his un- 
approachably beautiful and perfect instrument. The most distin- 
guished connoisseurs of Germany, France, Russia, Holland, Bel- 
gium, and England, have successively paid him homage ; and if 
any critics should now be clever enough to find out that he is not 
a great artist, we will say that they have come too late with their 
discovery. ‘The difficulties he masters are enormous. There is 
scarcely a passage in his compositions which does not require 
the largest possible amount of digital skill, or the possession of 
glowing and refined musical feeling, for its exccution. With half 
the study and toil to which he has subjected himself, Herr Ernst 
might possibly, like many other fashionable solo players, have suc- 
ceeded in producing an effect upon the masses sufficiently great to 
extract plenty of money from their pockets; but he is thoroughl 
conscientious; and having, like his great predecessor, Paganini, 
devoted himself to the task of developing, to the fullest extent, 
the capabilities of his favourite instrument, he has scorned to take 
advantage of the ignorance of the general public, or to owe his 
fame and fortune to anything but the voices of his brother musi- 
cians. To be able even to play his fantasia on airs from Otello 
as he plays it, would take half a life’s labour. Many an hour of 
severe application and self-denial must have been expended upon 





those chromatic and diatonic runs in thirds—those passages in 
which a subject is played throughout in full chords, and a multi- 
tude of notes are included in one legato bow. Unremitting 
must have been the labour which produced that extraordinary 
facility with which a number of notes are thrown in sparkling 
showers from one staccato down bow, and the most alarming 
leaps (where the violinist can trust only to a practised ear) are 
taken with unerring certainty. Equally great must have been 
the study which enables him to articulate distinctly the tremen- 
dously rapid divisions, requiring incessant changes of position, which 
the Otello fantasia contains ; and to realise the exquisite gliding 
effects produced in it by the occasional use of one string only. But 
this, though a fair test of Herr Ernst’s executive genius, is only one 
of his triumphs. Other wonders are achieved in his fantasias on 
Ludovic, Il Pirata, and Hungarian Airs, the Rondo Papageno, and 
his arrangement of Schubert’s Erl Kénig, subject and accompani- 
ment, for violin alone. With regard to his powers of expression, 
and true musical feeling, we need only remind our readers of his 
interpretation of the subtle poetry and profound thought which 
abound in the chamber music of the great masters, of the breadth 
and purity of style he displays in Spohr’s Scena Cantante (concerto 
in A minor), the passionate intensity he throws into Mendelssohn's 
splendid concerto in E minor, the thrilling pathos of his charming 
Elegie, and the freakish humour of his well known Carnaval de 
Venise. 

With such extraordinary abilities, and possessing so universal a 
fame, it would have been strange indeed if Herr Ernst’s benefit 
concert had not been crowded to excess, or if the distinguished 
bénéficiaire had not been most enthusiastically welcomed on appear- 
ing before his numerous admirers. Gratitude for the past pleasures 
he had afforded them, coupled with a lively sense of “favours to 
come,” prompted this vigorous demonstration. ‘The announcement 
(pregnant with interest) that Beethoven's only violin concerto was 
to be played for the first time by the great violinist, produced a 
degree of excitement quite unusual at concerts of this description. 
The somewhat gloomy salle of Hanover-square presented a most 
animated aspect when Ernst entered the orchestra, and the confiding 
enthusiasm of the expectant audience, expresssed in four hearty 
rounds of applause, produced, doubtless, a highly exhilarating effect 
upon the performer, who, from the very commencement of his 
arduous task showed himself to be in the happiest possible vein. 
Beethoven's concerto is a very fine composition, though the passages 
assigned to the solo instrument are not always thoroughly vzolinistic. 
Ernst, however, contended triumphantly with all obstacles. Where 
it was impossible for him to impart an individual and independent 
brightness to his part, lofty musical feeling came to his aid, and 
enabled him to realise the author’s conception by becoming an im- 
portant portion of a great whole. On such occasions, he blended 
his tones with the confluent and responsive music of the orchestra 
with admirable skill. In the course of the piece he introduced two 
cadences, built upon the leading subjects of the first and last move- 
ments. Both of these were perfect masterpieces of musicianly and 
mechanical skill, and richly merited the enthusiastic applause be-~ 
stowed upon them. Herr Ernst also performed his Rondo Papa- 
geno, and the fantasia upon airs from Jt Pirata, the merits of which 
performances are too well known to need present criticism. Bee- 
thoven’s concerto was the grand feature of the evening, and its mag- 
nificent execution on the occasion may rank amongst the great vio- 
linist’s grandest achievements. 








LEON REGNIER. 


A very young violinist of this name has arrived in London 
backed by the strongest recommendations from no less an 
authority than Auber himself, supported by others from 
Théophile Gautier, the celebrated feuilletoniste of LaPresse, 
and the Duc de Guise, an illustrious patron of the arts. 
Léon Regnier first distinguished himself by gaining the pre- 


mier prix at the Conservatoire. But he did better than that. 
He studied hard, and acquired a command of his instrument, 
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which, at his age, may be pronounced extraordinary. Having 
performed, in public and private, at Paris, with brilliant suc- 
cess, Léon Regnier has come to London, in the hope of making 
himself heard by our connoisseurs and amateurs of the violin. 
The forthcoming concerts at Her Majesty’s and the Royal 
Italian Opera, present an excellent opportunity for bringing 
forward the talent of this youthful and gifted fiddler, whom 
we have had the pleasure of hearing in some pieces of Vieux- 
temps, and in the grand sonata (‘“ Kreutzer’) of Beethoven, 
which enables us to testify that the recommendations and re- 
ports in his favor adduce nothing more than the truth. 








HERR WOLF. 


This popular German tenor, who made so great an effect 
at the Beethoven Quartet Society, has been ml ak recalled 
to his post at the Karninerthor, the principal opera of Vienna, 
and has consequently been compelled to abandon several lucra- 
tive engagements in London, and the provinces of the empire. 
Herr Wolf's originality, and his pleasing and finished style of 
singing, gained him a great many admirers in this country, 
and his promised return, next year, will be hailed as one of the 
most agreeable musical expectations of the season. 
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“ Compiete Mutuop ror THE Osor.”—A. M. R. Barret.—(First 
Oboe at the Royal Italian Opera.)—Jullien and Co. 


What M. Barret has to say about the Oboe cannot fail to interest 
every amateur and admirer of the instrument. An accomplished 
master himself, he is anxious to impart some of the secrets 
of his skill to others. Hence the present work, which is not un- 
reasonably styled a “complete method,” since it leaves nothing 
untouched that has any bearing on the subject. 

The preliminary remarks of M. Barret are yarious and instruc- 
tive. The nature of the oboe is comprehensively described. Its 
qualities of tone and mechanism, its compass and keys, value as a 
solo and orchestral instrument, relation to other instruments, mode 
of manufacture, &c., are discussed at length, with equal clearness 
and simplicity. M. Barret considers the present improved oboe, 
with lengthened bell, fourteen keys and two branch keys, and com- 
pass from lower B flat to G inalt,a perfect instrument. He repu- 
diates the system of fingering invented by Herr Boehm in its ap- 
plication to the oboe, since it diminishes the compass and deteri- 
orates from the beauty of the tone. Not the least important chapter 
in the ‘‘ method” is that which is deyoted to the manufacture of 
reeds. M, Barret maintains, with justice, that every oboe player 
should be able to make his own reeds, since a reed that may be 
precisely suited to the peculiar formation of the mouth in one per- 
former may be wholly unfitted to another. M. Barret supplies a 
great nuinber of suggestions, accompanied by a plate in which the 
tools, materials, and perfect reed are illustrated, the whole progress 
of manufacture throughout its successive stages being laid before 
the eye of the reader. 

The form of M. Barret’s instructions is that adopted by the best 
writers of elementary treatises, beginning at the beginning, and 
gradually arriving at the desired point where perfection may be at- 
tained by a zealous and earnest student. His rules for the posi- 
tion in which the instrument should be held, the manner of inserting 
the reed in the mouth, the best means of acquiring the scales with 
equal "elaine and quality of sound on every note, are as succinct 
and straightforward as they are admirable. ‘ Nothing can be better 
of their kind and nothing more useful, appropriate, and conse- 
quently, improving, than the exercises, which progress in musical 
interest as the pupil gradually advances. They consist of forty 
short lessons, four sonatas in the regular form, fifteen grand studigs, 
and two airs with variations. With the proyiso that these com- 
positions, all written in two parts, betray an excessive tendency to 





chromatic harmony, we may commend them unreservedly. They are 

all original, which is a great advance on the old system of cutting 

up popular operatic airs intg slices for the use of learners, a sys- 
ten which cannot be too speedily abolished, as bad in every respect. 

It is unnecessary to enter into further details about M, Barret’s 
Complete Method for the Oboe. Let it suffice that no work of the 
same length and utility, treating of the character and mechanism 
of the splendid orchestral instrument which M. Barret plays to such 
perfection, has previously been given to the world. The work is 
dedicated to Lord Westmoreland, a worthier patron than which 
distinguished nobleman could not haye been chosen, It is already 
adopted by the Royal Academy of Musie in London, and might 
be adopted with advantage by all the musical academies in Europe. 
“La Gorzirza.”—Composed and dedicated to Miss Phillips. 

—John Stenson Major, 
“Tur State Porga.’—Dedicated to the Committee of the 
Crystal Palace—Anpnonso Matrury.—W. J. Horn. 

The Gorlitza of Mr. Major, in F, is spirited and rhythmical. The 
best part of it is the trio, in B flat, which recalls one of the prettiest 
of the contredances of Henri Herz, without, however, being a copy 
of it. 

The State Polka of Mr. Matthey may pass muster as an unpre- 
tending trifle. ‘She second phrase of the first part (in A—the key 
of the polka is supposed to be D), is lively enough, but the trio, 
in G, is somewhat common, 

“Tue Sranparp Lyric Dpams.’—Volume the eighth_—F pruio, 
—Rendered into English from the German by J. Wrey Mould. 
—Revised from the orchestral score by W. 8. Roekstro.—T. 
Boosey and Co. 

The publication of Beethoveu's opera at the present moment, 
when, from its simultaneous production at the two Italian Operas, 
and its having been the means of bringing before the public a new 
prima donna of the highest genius, it excites an unusual amount 
of interest, is singularly apropos. The new volume of the 
Standard Lyric Drama will be founda bogu to those who 
are desirous of exploring the rich mine of Beethoyen’s 
genius. ‘The whole of the music is given, aad, although only with 
a piano-forte version of the score, the leading points for the dif- 
ferent instruments in the orchestra are indicated throughout—a 
precaution which cannot be too highly commended for its utility 
and suggestiveness. ‘Three of the four overtures which Beetheven 
wrote to Fidelio are presented ; the- first, and second in C, called 
Leonora, and the last, in E, the best known of the four, and always 
entitled Fidelio. ‘To the emateur also the new volume of the 
“Standard Lyric Drama” will prove acceptable. The libretto is 
printed in full, and is prefaced by a brief and interesting memoir 
of the composer, Many curious and istructive particulars con- 
nected with the composition of Fidelio are inserted ; among which 
we may mention the yarivus distributions of the dramatis per- 
sone from the year 1805 when the opera was first produced, 
ag far as 1849, when the German company last performed at Drury 
Lane. In the next edition we would recommend the editor to 
add the cast of parts now given at Her Majesty’s Theatre and the 
Royal Italian Opera, being fully as interesting as any which have 
preceded them. The almost unparalleled sensation which Mdlle. 
Cruvelli has created, and continues to create, in her impersonation 
of the heroine at the elder house, to say nothing of the splendid 
acting and singing of T'amberlik, in Florestan, and the graphic and 
masterly performance of Formes, in Rocco, at the rival establish- 
ment, render this imperative. Had the editor delayed the publi- 
cation of the work a few days longer we have no doubt he 
would have added two casts of characters so remarkable in certain 
points. 

Mr. J. Wrey Mould has effected his share of the work with 
more than his usual tact and skill. The translation betokens that 
scrupulous fidelity to the original which we have had occasion to 
notice in former volumes of the Standard Lyric Drama, and which, 
even more than harmonious phrasing and poetic expression, ap- 
pears to be the aim of Mr. Mould. Indeed, in order to obtain as 
close a translation as possible, he appears to us to have surren- 
dered too much of the liberty allowable to a writer who transfers 
thoughts from one language into another, especially when rhyme 
is to be preserved. Mr. ould’s last, however, is to be lauded, as 
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exhibiting great facility in versification, and a thorough aequaint- 
ance with the peculiarities and idiomatic modes of expression in the 
German tongue. 

“ Mr. W. 8. Rockstro has also accomplished his work in a highly 
commendable manner, ‘The pianoforte score is rendered carefully 
and conscientiously, and displays Mr. Rockstro’s powers of con- 
densation in a most advantageous light. 








M. LEVASSOR’S “ HEURE DE RECREATION.” 


On Tuesday morning M. Levassor gave one of the most 
agreeable entertainments that it has been our lot for some time 
to be present at. The St. James’s Theatre was filled by a 
most fashionable audience; and for one hour the peals of 
laughter never ceased, except when he told his charmingly 
pathetic story of ‘* Blondette,” in which his remarkable versa- 
tility was applauded to the echo at the conclusion. M. Levas- 
sor is the most finished of artists. His wonderfully expressive 
features enable him to produce every effect he wishes, in the 
most legitimate manner, and every thing in his hands has double 
force from the absence of all effort ; lacking John Parry’s inimi- 
table musical powers, he is a far greater actor; and we know 
not which to admire most—his ald bachelor, with the altered 
tone and look of every succeeding ten years so strikingly and 
nicely delineated—his heart-broken peasant reciting the death 
of his betrothed—his unfortunate victim to the influengza—his 
fifth-rate actor on the occasion of his benefit, playing a grand 
part for the only time in his life—or best of all, his quick- 
witted gamin, “ Titi” giving his companions an account of 
Robert le Diable, which he had witnessed at the Opera the 
preceding Sunday evening. The quaint notions of the plot 
and action, the odd artistic bill of the music, the fire of atro- 
cious puns ; and—which must be seen to be believed, as show- 
men say—the dancing of the nuns in the Incantation scene, 
altogether threw the audience into such literally painful con- 
vulsions, that those who think the higher classes never laugh 
heartily, must henceforth attribute their apathy rather in a 
want of power on the part of the entertainer, than of appre- 
ciation on their own. 


M, Lavassor reminds us more of Charles Mathews than any 
one we have seen ; we almost fancied that we could trace a re- 
semblance in his physique. His two first scenes were given in 
simple evening costume, but the gentleman suffering from the 
grippe, the beneficiaire, and Titi were personations, and in each 
of these the ** make up” was as admirable as it was simple. 
He must have heen yey much pleased with the honest success 
of his entertainment. French fun usually goes well with an 
English audience, because those who really understand it laugh 
audibly to shew that such is the case ; and those who do not, 
laugh just the same for fear they should be thought to lack 
the necessary educated perception; but with M. Levassor’s 
hearers, on Tuesday, all the applause and laughter combined 
was evidently most spontaneous and appreciative. 


Some more of these amusing matinées are announced. We 
cordially recommend our friends to go and hear them ; and we 
are sure they will thank us for conducting them to so agreeable 
an hour's entertainment. 


EEE 


Mz, W1114m Loner, the violoncellist, for many years member 
of the Philharmonic and Opera bands, expired on Wednesday, 
after a lingering attack of pulmonary consumption. 





@rigtnal Correspondence. 


ORGAN PERFORMANCE AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Dear Siz,—Your notice of my first performance on the large 
organ by Willis, in the Great Exhibition, was correctly quoted 
from the printed programme, except the date, which on the said 
programme was Friday, May 2, nor “on the opening day,” as 
printed in your extract. 

I wrote to you immediately upon the appearance of the inac- 
curacy, to call your attention to it; and I should net have again 
troubled you on the subject, but for the letter signed “ Verax” in 
the current impression of your valuable publication. 


Yours very truly, 


16, St. Mary's Road, Canonbury, J. Tuomas Coorzr. 


June 10, 1851. 


A NATIONAL OPERA. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


34, College Place, Camden Town, 
June 2nd, 1851. 


Sm,—I have read with much interest the letters of your able 
correspondent, “ Philo-Musica,” on the subject of establishing a 
National Opera ; and as a young vocalist, aspiring to fame, I beg to 
say that I am ready and desirous of assisting in any scheme that 
may be set on foot, in furtherance of our object. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
Exuiot Norman. 


ENCORES AT THE OPERA, 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sir—I was delighted, as everybody must have been, with the 
performance of Fidelio on Tuesday last. It did high honour to 
the manager, the performers, and the orchestra, and was a noble 
tribute to the immortal memory of Beethoven, 

But I was annoyed and irritated by one thing—a thing, indeed, 
which you have noticed on other occasions, but which has rever 
been reprobated in language sufficiently strong—the abominable 
practice of encores. lt is always offensive on the stage, but 
was quite intolerable during the perfomance of the most dramatic, 
interesting, and affecting opera that ever was - written. No 
spectator of an opera like Fidelio, while his sympathies and 
feelings are strongly roused by what is passing before him, can 
ever, dream of anything so ntterly heartless: and, accordingly, it 
was not the audience, but knots of impertinent clacqueurs 
seattered over the house, who pertinaciously insisted on inter- 
rupting the march of the scene, chilling the warmth of the action, 
and destorying all dramatic illusion, by calling for repetition of 
some of the most pathetic passages. The performers, to do 
them justice were by no means prompt to obey so barbarous a 
call : Mademioselle Cruvelli, in particular, used as much “ passive 
resistance ”.as she durst venture upon, was at last dragged for- 
ward with visible reluctance. She is too intelligent not to be 
aware of the disadvantage under which she was laid. The best 
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@cting must be in a great measure mechanical. The most 
impressive attitudes, movements, and gestures, must be pre- 
viously fixed upon, and repeated, with little variation, at every 
performance. But if repeated on the instant, the meehanism is 
laid bare, and what at first appeared the warm impulse of feeling 
is shown to be the cold result of method. When Cruvelli, at the 
end of an impassioned concerted piece, threw up her arms with a 
buoyant gesture of confidence and hope, we sympathized with 
the feelings of Leonora; but when she went through this move- 
ment over again, at the word of command of a few impertinent 
vociferators, we saw nothing but the actress repeating her part. 
The applause at the end of an encored passage is always faint 
and cold; and the reason is evident. 

By inserting this remonstrance, or appealing, in your own 
way, to the common sense of our opera-managers, music-directors, 
and performers, you may do something to abate a nuisance, the 
continued existence of which shows the low position still held by 
opera as a branch of thedrama. Let people encore the concert 
the concert-exhibitions in operas of Verdi or Donizetti, but let 
them not profane the genius of Beethoven. 

Your constant reader, H. 
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Don Pasqnale was given for the second time on Saturday, 
when the Queen and Prince Albert attended. 

On Tuesday, Fidelio was repeated, and Norma on Wednes- 
day. On both occasions Cruvelli surpassed all her previous 


efforts. The performance on Tuesday attracted a crowded 
audience. Cruvelli was in immense voice, and excited a 
Jurore. More transcendent singing we never heard than on 


the Tuesday night. The more we hear Cruvelli the more 
forcibly are we reminded of Malibran. Voice in quality, 
extent and power, impulse, energy, impetuosity, and occasional 
recklessnes, all bring to our recollections the grand artist who 
was snatched away from us “with the sunshine in her eyes,” 
as N. P, Willis says of Melanie. But the gods have made 
us amends—they have sent us Cruvelli to fill her place. 

The performance of Norma, on Wednesday, was equally 
grand, and created equal enthusiasm. The cabaletia of the 
“Casta diva,” given with more force and power than ever, 
elicited a hurricane of applause, and the old points were re- 
ceived with the old demonstrations. 

But deeply as we were moved, and intensely as we were de- 
lighted by the performance, Wednesday was to us a blank day 
in the calendar of our yearly enjoyments, for was it not Car- 
lotta Grisi’s last appearance?—was not the sun of the ballet 
about to be withdrawn from our eyes for a long and miserable 
year? Yes, the sun of the ballet did set on Wednesday night, 
but left such a track of glory behind as they who saw can never 
forget. It was as the splendour of a tropical setting, when 
“¢ day dies like the dolphin,” cach moment changing its hues, the 
last the loveliest, till all is night. So faded, with. manifold 
change, and all of beauty, from our swimming eyes, the divine 





Carlotta, the etherial, the poetical, the esthetic, the incom- 
parable, the mountain of light, the Koh-i-noor of all hearts, 
How Carlotta danced on her farewell night, how she moved, 
how she looked, how she smiled—nay, how she did any one of 
these—would fill volumes. But our readers, all of whom, 
doubtless, have lived in the radiance of Carlotta’s glance, and 
rejoiced in the beams of her sunny face, will be able to form in 
their imagination how Carlotta looked, smiled, and danced, in 
her ultimate efforts to please her ardent and constant admirers. 
Never was public favourite received with a warmer demon- 
stration, feted throughout with more frequent and generous 
heart-bursts, or recalled at the end with more strenuous and 
suggestive vociferations. When Carlotta retreated behind the 
curtain, the footlights appeared to go out, the chandelier to be 
quenched, the whole house to growdark. The sun of the ballet 
had set indeed. 

On Thursday, Auber’s Enfant Prodigue, under its Italian 
title Il Prodigo, was produced for the first time in this country. 
The immense preparations which it was known were being 
made to get up Auber’s new masterpiece in the highest splen- 
dor and completeness, and the unusual strength given to the 
cast, acted as powerful attractions. The engagement of 
Madame Ugalde, the eminent singer from the Opera Comique 
at Paris, for the especial purpose of playing Nefte, and the 
fact of Massol appearing in his original part of Reuben, in 
which he created so profound a sensation at the Grand Opera, 
also tended to excite the curiosity of the public. Rosati, too, 
was to make her first appearance this season in Lia. Alto- 
gether the attractions were numerous an powerful, and, as a 
matter of course, the house was filled in every part. 

The story of the Exfant.Prodigue has been already made 
known to the readers of the Musical World. We need not, 
therefore, transcribe it here. Scribe, the great dramatic 
tactician of the age, in point of scenic effect, never displayed a 
readier invention than in his idea of the grand staircase in 
the temple of Memphis. No stage business which was ever 
conceived has surpassed, or even equals it, for the exhibi- 
tion of masses of people and for showing them off in the most 
advantageous light. We cannot very well understand why a 
staircase should be made the place of revelry and carousals} 
But Scribe’s magic pen takes us to the interior of an Egyptian 
temple, and we subscribe to all he would indicate. We ask no 
questions. We see and are satisfied. The effect is enough for 
us. The treatment of the story of the Prodigal Son is simple 
and touching, and the episodes, although they may be said to 
subtract from the unity and truthfulness of the tale, are per- 
haps necessary for the variety demanded in the subject of a 
grand opera. 

How Auber has treated Scribe’s book has also been shown 
to our readers, and our opinions of the music of the Enfant 
Prodigue have been chronicled. We néed, therefore, only re« 
peat our former assertion, that we consider the Enfant Prodigue 
a chef-d’ceuvre of the master only inferior to Masaniello and 


Gustave, and.inferior to them only in prodigality of invention 
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and spontaneity of thought. The ballet music is perhaps equal 
to that of La Muette, or Gustave. 

The distribution of parts was as follows :—Reuben—Massol ; 
Azael—Gardoni; Jeftele—Madame Sontag; Amenophis— 
Signor Mercuriali; Nefte—Madame Ugalde; Bocchoris— 
Coletti; Canope—Signor Scotti; Menethon—Signor Sca- 
pini; Lia—Mdlle. Carolina Rosati; Nemroud—Signor 
Casanova. 

The general getting up of the opera cannot be too highly 
commended, The mise en scene is the most splendid and com- 
plete we have seen on any stage. The scenery is exquisitely 
painted and is a triumph of the scenic art for Mr. Marshall, 
who, on the present occasion, has really transcended all the 
previous efforts of his pencil. Every scene displays the ex- 
ceeding care and pains, no less than the talent, of the artist. 
In the interior of the Memphian temple, the details are carried 
out with extraordinary fidelity, every minute compartment on 
the walls and ceiling—and thereare several hundred—having 
its appropriate emblem, or device, in beast, bird, insect, or 
hieroglyphic. Mr. Marshall assisted his knowledge of Egyptian 
painting by immediate reference to Panckancke’s “ Description 
del’Egypte,” and Champillion’s « Monuments de I’Egypte et 
de la Nubie.” He also consulted the Nineveh marbles at the 
British Museum. 

_ The above authorities likewise furnished hints for the cos- 
- tumes, which are of the most costly and magnificent kind, and are 
appropriate in every instance. Nothing can be more striking 
than the contrast of the dresses. In the first scene, where 
Amenophis departs from the tent of Reuben, we see the 
Jewish shepherds and maidens with slaves in one group, and 
in the other the travellers on their way to Memphis, com- 
prising camel-drivers, water-carriers, horsemen, merchants, 
with their trains and attendants, &c., &c. Here we behold 
no dazzling costumes ; all is quiet and appropriate, the preva- 
lence of the Hebrew attire throwing a sober gravity over all- 
The next scene is of a different kind. We are in the grand 
square of Memphis, and festivities are going forward. The 
place is alive with pleasure seekers, dancers, musicians, and 
idlers, The dresses are here gorgeous and striking in the 
extreme. Crowds of people in garments of all nations, and of 
various avocations, cross the square. Here we behold Egyptian 
traffickers, slave-drivers from the coast not yet called “ Gold,” 
vendors of wares from the banks of Ind, swarthy inhabitants of 
Nubia, wine-bibbers, boatmen, porters, &c.. together with the 
officers, soldiers, retainers, standard-besrers, and the general 
populace employed in the procession, all dressed in their pro- 
per attires, and presenting a coup d’eil which baffles descrip- 
tion. The subsequent scene is still more striking and magnifi- 
cent. The sanctuary of the great temple reserved to the 
» mysteries of Isis is revealed. The orgies of the initiated are 
exposed; . The priests, crowned with ftowers, and seated on 
cushions of cloth of gold, or reclining on the steps in a state 
of, voluptuous ease, are tempted by the fascinating almeés, who 
pour out wine for them from their golden ewers into golden 





goblets. This scene is one of amazing grandeur and brilliancy. 
The grand staircase occupies the whole extent of the stage 
from the foot of the curtain to the extreme wall at the back, 
and is filled with priests and almées. While the priests drink, 
and dally with some of the almées, othersdance. And here 
the scene becomes as intoxicating as the draughts swallowed 
by the priests. The eye is absolutely “ dazzled and drunk 
with beauty ” as it follows the whirl of the dance, or attempts 
to rest upon the glare of the scene. The voluptuous beauty of 
the music, the dazzling splendour of the dresses, the tempting 
glances and inviting arms of the almées, together with the 
magnificent grandeur of the place, are perfectly overpowering, 
and we forgive the priests of the sanctuary for yielding to their 
temptations. 

The completeness and ensemble of Mr. Lumley’s ballet corps 
was never made more manifest than this year when the 
grand operas of the French school were first introduced into the 
repertoire of Her Majesty’s Theatre. In the grand opera ballets 
constitute a most important feature of the performance, and 
the choregraphic army of Her Majesty’s theatre being the 
most complete and accomplished belonging to any theatre in 
Europe involves one great element of success. Never was Mr. 
Lumley’s corps de ballet seen, perhaps, to such perfection as 
on Thursday night. The amount of their exertion was indeed 
unusual, seeing they had to act as well as dance, to mime as 
well as pose. The dancing in the pas des poignards was ex- 
quisite, and was well entitled to the thunders of applause it 
obtained. 

Malle. Caroline Rosati was welcomed with all the fervour 
usually bestowed on an old favourite. Her dancing is as de- 
lightful: as ever, as replete with her peculiar specialties, as 
vigorous, as pointed, as elegant and graceful. She was im- 
mensely applauded in her pas both in the grand square and 
in the interior of the temple, and was recalled after each and 
received with enthusiasm. 

Of the principal singers we can speak in terms of the very 
highest praise. To Massol is due the principal honours. 
His Reuben is one of the finest and most touching perfor. 
mance we ever witnessed on the operatic stage. No mawkish 
sentimentalism pervades his pathos ; his feeling is genuine and 
manly, and seems to come direct from the heart. The scene 
in the second act, when Reuben demands from the bystanders 
news of his son, and hears he is dead, produced an electric 
effect. The expression infused into the lines— 


“Oh! duolo estremo! 
Figlio, ah! figlio io piu non ho”— 


was sublimely true in the delineation of intense mental agony. 
Massol’s superb voice came out with prodigious power on 
more than one occasion in the scene; and, _ the last act, 
when he recovers his son; and blesses God for his restoration, 
his singing was as grand as any we have ever heard. Massol 
has now taken his stand among the greatest living bary- 
tones. 
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To the exquisitely graceful talent of Madame Sontag the 
part of Jeptele is admirably suited. The gentleness and the 
simplicity of the young maiden who gives up her lover 
awhile to the fascinations of the world, confident in her own 
powers, were charmingly assumed. Madame Sontag, in the 
scene in the temple with Boccoris, acted with unusual energy, 
and sang with more fire than ever. Her great efforts in 
the opera were the romanza in the first act, « Via seconda il 
suo desire,” and the air from Haydée introduced in the fifth 
act, both of which were immensely applauded. 

The novelty of the evening was the fair and piquante 
Madame Ugalde, who made her first bow to an English 
audience. Madame Ugalde is the pet of the Parisians 
and the idol of the Opera Comique. At the last named thea- 
tre she has been considered for four years past the legiti- 
mate successor of Cinti Damoureau, and has been the chief 
means of replenishing the treasury. Madame Ugalde’s voice 
is decidedly French. It is not of great power, but is extensive 
in compass, and possesses much sweetness and extraordinary 
flexibility. The last quality is decidedly its specialty. Ma- 
dame Ugalde can execute passages with a facility and rapidity 
we have rarely heard equalled, never surpassed. She sings 





Bilike a musician and a thorough artist, and in her acting 




























































betokens singular esprit and fine comie powers. Her acting 
is perfectly free and easy, and her attitudes are always graceful 
and striking. While according the fair debutante this merit, 
we must own that we do not think she has been heard to the 
best advantage in the part of Nefte, which is somewhat out 
of her line. Although we have been no niggards of our 
praise, we shall be glad to make an addition thereto when we 
have heard Madame Ugalde in one of her own parts. Madame 
Ugalde was received throughout with great favour, and 
made a decided impression in the couplets of the Chamelier, 
and the aria, ** Si di menfi e di Babilonia,” in the fourth act. 
In the former she did not avail herself of the unanimous 
encore awarded her. 

Gardoni's Azael was excellent in every point of view. He 
looked well, sang well, and acted well, and, moreover—a 
thing not to be contemned on the stage—was dressed magni- 
ficently and becomingly in the second, third, and fourth acts. 

Coletti exhibited his fine voice and energetic style in Boccoris, 
and was loudly applauded in his opening aria, “ Azzuro ciel 
sereno.” A little more indication of the voluptuary in the 
temple would not have been amiss. 

The band was in splendid force, and went to perfection. 
We certainly never heard it go so well on any former occa- 
sion. Much of this is undoubtedly due to Balfe, who was 
determined that Auber should have the benefit of all his 
talents and energies, and put his shoulder to the wheel 
accordingly. 

Of Mr, A. Harris, under whose direction the mise en scene 
was got up, it would be quite impossible to speak in terms of 
too high praise. With a stage so circumscribed as that of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, he has literally worked wonders, and has 








achieved far more than what others have done with a wider 
field for their operations. The scene in the temple is a master- 
piece of ingenuity and skill. Throughout the opera, in every 
scene, the tact and generalship of Mr. Harris was made 
manifest. 

The opera was received with immense applause throughout, 
which, we opine, would be quadrupled, were there less delays 
between the acts. Of course some time is required before such 
huge machinery can work well, and we have no doubt that 
toenight, when J/ Prodigo will be given for the second time, 
there will be a considerable economy of time: 








ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


On Saturday Norma was repeated ; Grisi renewed her 
triumphs, and Tamberlik again proved himself’ unrivalled as 
Pollio. The house was crowded. 

On Tuesday Don Giovanni was given for the second time, 
The house was filled to overflowing. Tamburini was as vigor- 
ous as ever, and Tamberlik achieved a more brialliant success, 
in “II mio tesoro,” than at the previous performance. The Queen 
was present, just in time to hear that celebrated air, and re- 
mained until the conclusion of the opera. So pleased was her 
Majesty with Mozart’s chef d’eeuvre, which she heard for the 
first time, that she requested it might be repeated on Saturday 
for her special gratification. Don Giovanni will accordingly 
be repeated to-night. 

On Thursday the first performance of Donizetti’s La Favo- 
rita, although it drew a crowded audience, was by no means 
propitious. Mario had not recovered from his indisposition, 
and should not have been allowed to come before the public 
under the circumstances. He sang the first romance of Fer- 
nando delightfully, but, thenceforward to the end, his resources 
gradually failed him. It gave us pain to see so great and 
popular an artist as Mario labouring under the inconvenience of 
such an anomalous position. He had much better have been 
at home by the fire-side ; and we trust, until he is completely 
restored to health, he will not be allowed to come forward 
again. 

Grisi acted and sang in the character of Leonora magnifi- 
cently. She supported, indeed, the whole weight of the 
opera, and her performance, from first to last, was a series of 
splendid “hits.” Her execution of the cavatina could not be 
surpassed for strength, animation, and facility, In the last 
scene she had all the labour and all the honours to herself ; and, 
as though to atone for Mario's loss of voice, her own power 
seemed continually to increase. At the fall of the curtain she 
eame forward, alone, to be applauded and cheered by the 
public, at once delighted and grateful for her unparalleled 
exertions. 

The music of Alphonso IX. was transposed for Signor Tam- 
berlik, from the barytone to the tenor register. The 
Cavatina and romance were both very finely sung; but the 
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transposition did no good to the concerted music. We must 
strongly reprehend such a liberty being taken with the work 
of any composer, Although not the warmest admirers of La 
Favorita, we cannot admit that the ideas of an able musician 
like Donizetti should be altogether transformed, for the mere 
purpose of strengthening the cast of an opera. Signor Tam- 
ber himself might very reasonably have objected to it. 

Tagliafico’s Baldassare was as fine a representation of that 
character as we haye ever seen. He both sang and acted 
admirably. Signor Tagliafico is assuredly one of the most 
rising members of the establishment. 

Mr. Costa and his band were as great and effective as usual. 
The music of Leonora, Fernando, and Alphonso was consider- 
ably altered and continually transposed, which did not, 
however, interfere with the precision and correctness of this 
splendid cohort of instrumentalists. The chorus was neither 
so steady nor so effective as we could have wished. There 
were, nevertheless, some grand points of ensemble. The 
ballet was mercilessly curtailed; but what was given was 
rendered sparkling and attactive by the charming talent of 
Louise Taglioni. We do not think, nevertheless, that La 
Favorita is ever likely to become as great a favourite in Eng- 
land as it has been, for so many years, in Paris. Those who 
desire to peruse a long and detailed analysis of the drama and 
the music, are referred to the Musical World, vol. 25, 1847, 
at which period it was produced at Her Majesty’s Theatre, on 
that memorable evening when Gardoni made his first appear- 
ance in London. This was also the first season of the Royal 
Italian Opera, which opened its doors to the public on the 6th 
of April, 

Madame Viardot Garcia and Signor Ronconi have both 
arrived, and will, it is stated, appear in a few days, 





Bramatic Dutelligence. 


Sr. James’s Toeatne.—MapemorseLLe RacnEL.—The 
tragedy of Polyeucte was played on Friday, June the 6th, toa 
densely crowded house, eager to witness the one scene of the 
fifth act, in which Mdlle. Rachel created so great a sensation 
last season. Altogether we never sat through a more tedious 
play than Polyeucte, which consists of a love intrigue made 
subservient to a religious controversy. Rachel herself could 
not infuse one spark of warmth into the first four acts without 
infringing on propriety. Even when it is discovered that her 
husband is a Christian, her attendant abusing him accordingly, 
Pauline checks the free expression of her feelings not from a 
sense of devotion, but from a sentiment of duty towards her 
husband, In short, during the first four acts Pauline is little 
better than a frigid picture of propriety. Undoubtedly the 
different shades of emotion are admirably exhibited by Malle. 
Rachel, but they are all subdued and toned down, so as to act 
simply as foils to the one great speech in the fifth act. Here 
the transformation is marvellous. Pauline’s husband has died 
the death of a martyr, and she is herself made convert by the 
example of his courage and devotion. A complete cha 
takes place in her demeanour. Her reserve is cast aside ; ho y 


passion radiates in her looks; the glow of enthusiasm burns 





in her eyes; a desire for martyrdom is evident in her phy- 
siognomy ; and the whole feeling with which she is inspired is 
poured forth in the sublime declaration—* Jz crors.” Mdlle. 
Rachel was never more grand than in this speech, which equals 
her finest inspirations. Overwhelming applause followed its 
delivery. 

The tragedy was followed by Le Moineau de Lesbie, which 
is well adapted to show the versatility of Mdlle. Rachel’s acting, 
without possessing any intrinsic merit of its own. Her Ma- 
jesty and Prince Albert were present. 

On Saturday last, Messrs. Scribe and Legouve’s drama of 
Adrienne Lecouvreur was played for the first time this season. 

We stated our opinion last year of the merits of this piece, 
and see no reason for altering it on more mature consideration. 
Like all pieces written to exhibit the peculiar excellence of an 
actor, it betrays symptoms of its origin, in patchiness and want 
of unity in design. Where too much is aimed at, little can 
be produced ; the author is made the slave of the actor, and 
the consequence is detrimental to both. What is gained in 
particular parts is lost in the general effect. Adrienne Le- 
couvreur might just as well be played in distinct scenes, with 
Malle. Rachel alone upon the stage. It is an attempt to com- 
bine all the excellencies of Mdlle. Rachel—her pathos, her 
irony, her indignation, being successively developed. A con- 
venient medium for showing off the powers of the actress is 
thus obtained, but at the expense of the drama as a work of 
art, and with no absolute advantage to Mdlle. Rachel as an 
artiste. We must, however, add that, whatever may be the 
opinion of itsliterary merits, the drama of Adrienne Lecouvreur 
was hailed on Saturday with enthusiastic demonstrations of 
applause. Mdlle. Rachel’s appearance in the second act, 
attired in the magnificent costume of Roxane, as she slowly 
advanced, book in hand, studying the part of the Ottoman 
princess, was the signal for a universal outburst of enthusiastic 
welcome. Her description of her first rencontre with Maurice 
was replete with tenderness and charming simplicity ; and in 
the interview with her lover, she recited the fable of « The 
Two Pigeons” (by Lafontaine), Deux pigeons s'aimaient 
d'amour tendre, to perfection. We join in the surprise 
of Maurice that such simple and affecting verses should 
be found in a book of fables, even though the author be 
La Fontaine. The emotion of Adrienne when her jealousy is 
awakened was admirably conveyed by Madlle Rachel, and 
when, in the third act, the actress is brought into contact with 
the “grande dame” her rival—the poor comedienne with the 
powerful Duchess de Bouillon—in the struggle which ensues 
the advantage is all on the side of the actress. Madlle Ra- 
chel created an immense sensation by her sarcastic reply to the 
threat of the Duchess, ‘Te vous perdrai;” her peculiar ac- 
centuation and the feeling of contemptuous irony which she 
throws into the words “ Et moi, je vous protége,” were inimi- 
table. The invocation to Corneille, also called down a burst of 
enthusiastic applause. The emotion on learning the death of 
Maurice was pourtrayed with exquisite feeling. But the 
triumph of the evening was the scene from Phédre. No 
words can convey the expression of savage fury with which 
she assails her rival in the words of the great poet, or the wild 
delight which flashed in her eyes and illumined her whole face 
as she exulted in her vengeance. 

The dying scene, when Adrienne is distracted by physicial 

mies and mental wanderings, brings out Madlle, Rachel’s 
talent for detail in a manner that was perfectly intelligible to 
all, She had not here to produce an ideality. Absorbed by 
all. the realities of suffering, she represents each phase of agony, 
each step im the workings of the poison, with 
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minuteness. The feeling created was far from agreeable, but 
that it was most intense and absorbing there can be no doubt. 
We repeat, however, that the play of Adrienne Lecouvreur 
is not to our liking, although it affords such ample scope for 
the exhibition of Madlle. Rachel’s extraordinary genius. Were 
that great artiste to withdraw from the stage, the fate of 
M.M. Scribe and Legouvé’s drama would be sealed for ever. 
On Monday, Her Majesty and Prince Albert were present, 
at the second performance of Adrienne Lecouvreur, and so great 
was the effect produced by Madlle. Rachel’s powerful acting, 
that at the end of the play Her Majesty sent for Mr. Mitchell 
and directed him to express to the great tragedienne the grati- 
fication she had received from her performance. 
We must not pass over in silence the great progress made 
by M. Raphael since last year. His enunciation is now 
strikingly clear and distinct ; his manners are becoming and 
gentlemanly. He infused considerable warmth into Maurice 
de Saxe’s description of the siege of his palace—which, by the 
bye, is bombastically written, and demands much tact on the 
part of the actor to avoid falling into exaggeration. Madlle. 
Avenel also deserves a word of praise, for her impersonation 
of the part of the Duchess. That of Michonna, the best con- 
ceived in the piece, was but indifferently rendered by Mr. 
Chotel, who nevertheless attempted a great deal. Regnier is 
not to be replaced in the character. J. de C-—. 
MaryYLEBoNE.—On Monday this theatre was opened under 
the management of Miss Fanny Williams, with most promising 
auspices, the house being crammed. The performances con- 
sisted of a piece of the melo-dramatic kind, called « Life’s a 
Lottery,” a farce in one act, and a burlesque, entitled “ Joan 
of Arc.” In the first and last of these pieces, the fair lessee 
and Mr. Wyld have the principal share. The novelty of the 
evening was the appearance of Mr. James Dael, a provincial 
actor and manager. Asa mimic, he seems to possess powers 
of no ordinary kind. His assumption of the character of a 
drunken pot-boy and an old itinerant female ballad singer, 
were full of rare humour and whim ; but we will wait and 
see more of this gentleman who was ably supported by Mrs. 
- Barrowcliff, another provincial importation. We trust that 
the destinies of this little theatre, over which a cloud has 
lately been hanging, are about to brighten. 








PBrobinctal. 





Suewspury.—Messrs. Hay and Adams gave the concluding 
Classical Chamber Concert of the season on Friday evening week, 
in the Music Hall. The attendance was numerous and fashion- 
able; and the hall was fitted up in an elegant manner, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Blower. The programme comprised the 
following selection :—Quartet, for piano-forte, violin, viola, and 
violoncello, Mendelssohn, Op. 1; Solo, piano-forte. Wallace and 
Blumenthal; Trio, pianoforte, violin, and. viola, Mozart, Op. 14; 
Solo, violin ; Solo, pianoforte, with quintet accompaniments, Hum- 
mel, Op. 56; Overture, Oberon, Weber. The whole of these 
pieces were admirably rendered. Mr. Hay’s pianoforte solo was a 
highly effective perfarmance; and Mr. Hayward’s violin solo (a 
Jantasia on popular airs) wasa treat of itself worth the cost of a 
concert. The performances finished with the National Anthem. 
Messrs. Hay and Adams have incurred considerable expense in 
getting up these concerts, and we trust when they commence. the 
winter series they will receive that support from the public to which 
they are so well entitled. 

Rercats.—The members of the Reigate Choral Society gave a 
concert at the Town Hall, on Tuesday evening last. The room 
was crowded, The selection of the music was judicious. The 
whole of the programme was carried through with perfect smooth- 








ness. It requires no small amount of discretion and firmiiess to weld 
a body of amateur singers. No mistake occurred on Tuesday 
evening. Each solo was correctly given; the ‘duets were nicely 
rendered ; the choruses were sung with precision, whftch was 
striking far an amateur society. ‘The voices were sustained by an 
harmonium, under the touch of Mr. E. Thurnam, the conductor. 
All the pieces went off well; but some few deserve particnlar 
notice. Mr. Read sang “ Now Heaven in fullest glory shone,” 
(Creation) very well; the boys, especially Byfield and Katterns, 
one in “ But thou didst not leave his soul in hell,” the other in 
“ Them that are weak,” sang with ability. Amongst the choruses 
the following deserve notice :—Kent’s “ Blessed be thou, Lord 
God of Israel,” ‘“ And the glory of the Lord,” (Messiah) ; “‘ How, 
excellent thy name,” (Saw); “Then round about the starry 
throne,” (Samson); “Father, Omnipotent,” (Death of Abel). 
The secular music was well rendered. The best pieces were 
“Hark, Apollo strikes the lyre,” two Madrigals, ‘“ Now is the 
month of Maying,” and “ Down in a flow’ry vale,” with the old 
favourite “ Red Cross Knight,” which was well sung by Messrs. 
Morrison, Byfield, Jeaters, and Knight. Jeaters was encored in 
“Life is not all a barren waste,” and then sang the “ Death of 
Abercrombie.” The concert gave great satistaction.—(Reigate 
Paper.) 








Miscellaneous. 


Miss Messent’s AND Mu. Herperte’s Concert.—It -is said 
that M. Jules Janin came over here to laugh at the Exhibition, but 
forgot the purpose of his mission in admiration of what he was sent 
to depreciate. A similar process is probably going on among the 
foreign scoffers at English vocalists, each of our musical visitors 
from the continent exclaiming, in the words of Weber, when he 
came over here—“ I really see no reason why the English singers 
are to be so much abused.” True, we have no vocalist occupying 
the foremost rank in the highest branch of the art--no Pastas or 
Malibrans—no Grisis, Linds, or Cruvellis ; but he. who despises the 
lark or the linnet merely because it is less musical than that of the 
nightingale, libels Nature, and in reality loves neither lark, linnet, 
nor nightingale. Among our groves of native songsters—daughters 
of the “mountain nymph, sweet Liberty,” Miss Messent holds her 
way with the best. This young lady, in conjunction with Mr. 
Herberte, took a benefit, on yesterday se’nnight, at Hanover-square, 
to a crowded audience. The executants were numerous and 
talented. The vocalists were Herr Pischek, Sig. Marchesi, and 
Sig. Caleagno—Mr. Herberte and Mr. Frank Boddéa—the Misses 
Messent, Poole and Browne— Mdlles, Lavinia, Graumann, and Jo- 
haunsen. ‘The instrumentalists were Herr and Mad. Goffrie, Sigs. 
Piatti, Guilio, Rigondi, and Mdlle. Coulon. The selection com- 
bined the classical and popular, as far as can ever be reasonably 
expected at a miscellaneous concert, with a mixed audience. When 
we reached the rooms, Mr. Herberte was singing, with his usual 
taste and feeling, a cavatina of Lillo, This was followed by the 
comic duet of Rossini, ‘‘ Ai cappricci della sorte,” given with due 
dramatic effect, by Mdlle. Graumann and Sig. Marchesi. ‘The fair 
beneficiaire then, with her pretty intelligent face and small sylph- 
like form, stepped forward and forthwith elicited an encore in Bo. 
nizetti’s graceful cavatina “Quel guardo il cavaliero.” Herr 
Pischek also was encored in a German version of “ Non piu audrai.” 
Madlle. Graumann delivered two charming German songs char- 
mingly—the one by Meyerbeer, the other by Molique. Then came 
Sig. Piatti, with his violoncello, and he too was efcored As 
usual. After Miss Poole had sung Mendelssohn's song, ‘The 
first violet,” with the pure and impassioned ‘simplicity natu- 
ral to her, Herr and. Madame: Goffrie wound up ‘the 
first act with a duet. for pianoforte and: violin; and made ‘as 
charming and loving an ensemble as could-be wished:from man ahd 
wife on such an occasion. Rossini’s quartet, ‘‘@ielo il mio labbro,;” 
which opened the second act, was given with due effect by Miss 
Messent, Mdlle. Graumann, and Toot Herberte and Marchesi, 
after which Mdlle. Lavinia, another of the Muse’s children of pro- 
mise, sung Rossini’s popular cavatina “ Una voce poco fa.” ig 
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youthful vocalist, who unites to a sparkling and dramatic style, a 
voice of great compass and power, and is fast rising in public 
favour, elicited, as she invariably does, marks of the most decided 
approbation. Mdlle, Lavinia, who is by birth an English woman, 
is about to visit Italy, whence there can be little doubt she will 
return an accomplished dramatic singer. A pretty comic duet, 
descriptive of a quarrel between “ ‘T'wo cousins,” and written for 
the occasion, by Mr. C. W. Glover, was sung by Miss Poole and 
Miss Messent with so much vivacity as to obtain an encore. After 
the duet, as we had been most uncritically unwell all the evening, 
we came away, leaving behind us, among other good things, 
Thalberg’s “Tarantella,” played by Malle. Coulon, a talented 
young pianist; two Swedish songs by Mdlile. Johanusen, and Mr. 
bh song, “ The Zephyr,” sung for the first time, by Miss 
essent. 


Tue City Amateur Musicau Socrery gave their annual con- 
cert on Whit-Monday last, at Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet-street. 
Three professionals were engaged to assist them—Mrs. W. Dixon, 
who sang Benedict's charming ballad, “ By the sad sea waves” 
(encored), and Lindley’s “ Little Nell.” Miss Greenwood sang 
‘* Come hither, pretty fairy,” and Loder’s graceful romance, “The 
Lily of St. Leonard’s,” with her usual taste; and Mr. Augustus 
Eames, who was unanimously encored in a violin solo—the same, 
if we remember rightly, that he performed at the Lyceum Theatre, 
in the burlesque of the Olympic Devils. 


Mapame Verpavarnne’s last concert was given on Friday 
evening, the 6th instant, at the New Beethoven Rooms. Men- 
delssohn’s quartet in E flat, No. 5 (allegro and adagio), was played 
with great effect by Messrs. H. Blagrove, Clementi, R. Blagrove, 
and Hausman. adame Zimmerman sang an air from Der Frei- 
schutz, and Mr. Benson two ballads—“ Meeting and parting,” and 
“ Just like love,” in a very pleasing style. Madame Verdavainne 
performed Neuland’s Recollections of Germany on the guitar in a 
light and delicate style, and was wel! accompanied on the piano- 
forte by Master Verdavainne. Her most successful piece, how- 
ever, was Bertini’s Grand Polonaise, for piano, with quartet ac- 
companiments, which was honoured by loud and well-merited 
applause. She also played Thalberg’s Russian Airs, and one of 
Osborne and De Beriot's duets, for piano and violin, in a very 
spirited manner. In the latter Madame Verdavainne was ably 
assisted, on the violin, by Mr. H. Blagrove. Madame Lemaire sang 
Meyerbeer’s air, “O Prétre de Baal,” Gordigiani’s “ Speranza del 
mio cor,” and “ Di tanti palpiti,” from Tancredi, in a manner that 
showed her to be an adept in various styles of music, and a clever 
vocalist. Mr. J. B. Chatterton, played a fantasia on the harp, 
which elicited and deserved the most genuine plaudits. A solo was 
also given on the Melophone by Mr. J. B. Tourneur, in an effective 
manner.. The concert gave great satisfaction to a numerous and 
fashionable audience. 


Roncont.—This eminent barytone arrived in London on Tues- 


day, and is announced to make his first appearance next week. 
Madame Ronconi has also arrived. 


: Hermann.—This talented and well-known violinist has arrived 
in London for the season. 


Sacrep Haamonic Socrery.—The oratorios of the Messiah 
and Elijah have been drawing immense audiences. There is 
nothing to say about the performance of these masterpieces. 


_ HERMINE Rupersporr.—Among recent arrivals must be men- 
tioned this accomplished German vocalist, whom we trust to have 
an opportunity of hearing in London. 


Sacrep Harmonic Socrery.—The Creation was performed 
last evening to an audience literally cramming the bnil ing. We 
have only time to say that Miss Catherine Hayes, Miss Birch, 
Formes, and Reeves sang Haydn's music beautifully. We shall 
give full particulars in our next. The Creation will be repeated 
next Friday, and judging from the large number of foreign artists 
that we personally saw turned away from the doors for want of 
room, we would recommend our foreign friends now in London to 


make an early application for ti i 
no Haydn's uae = r tickets, or they will be unable to 


Avser’s “ COrBEILLE p’OraAnces."—The last work o th 
great French composer has been declared by all Paris a chef a’ fuvre 
and Alboni’s success has been unparalleled at the Academie 
Royale. Auber composed the music for the superb soprano-con- 
tralto con amore, and has sounded the lowest depth of her voice 
and soared into its highest regions with such admirable skill as to 
produce an effect perfectly incredible. ‘The composer of Masan- 
tello has surpassed the composer of J/ Barbiere in a grand vocal 
display. The rondo finale to the Corbeille d’ Oranges is more daz- 
zling and captivating than the rondo finale to Cenerentola—at least 
Alboni’s singing makes it appear so. We have a long letter from 
our own Correspondent at Paris in which the success of the opera 
and Alboni are dwelt upon at length. Press of matter of the highest 
importance vlone precluded its insertion. We shall publish it in 
extenso next week. 


Axsert Smira has announced his “ Overland Mail” for the 
evenings of June 18, 25, and July 2, when his spirited and amusing 
lecture will be delivered for the 200th time in public. Two hun- 
dred times, then, will Albert Smith have delighted British 
audiences with two hundred good things at the least. May he 
never cease delivering lectures on Overland Mails as long as 
they put money in his purse, and may we be always present. 


ON THE ANCIENT EGYPTIAN Harp, TiMBREL, AND SISTRUM. 

After Noah left the Ark we find he built an altar and returned 
thanks to God, after the manner of the children of Seth; and in 
the 31st chap. Genesis. 27th ver., where we find that Laban hav- 
ing overtaken the fugitive Jacob on the mountains of Gilead, says 
to him, “ Wherefore didst thou flee away secretly, and steal away 
from me, and didst not tell me, that I might have sent thee away 
with mirth and with songs, with Tabret and Harp.” This proves 
that the discoveries of Jubal were preserved by the descendants 
of Noah; and also that instruments of wind, strings, and percus- 
sion were then in use. After the miracnlous escape of Moses 
through the Red Sea, the Hebrews break out in a song of praise 
and thanksgiving to the Lord, which song was accompanied by 
Miriam the sister of Aaron, together with all the women; and 
Miriam the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, took a timbrel in her 
hand, and all the women went out with her, with timbrels and 
with dances, and Miriam answered them, saying, “ Sing ye to the 
Lord,” &c., and is an early instance of women being permitted to 
bear a part in the performance of religious rites, as well as of vocal 
music being accompanied by instrumental, and by dancing. 
The instruments with which these songs were accompanied are 
decided by all the ancient authorities, to have been the ancient 
cymbal, made exactly like our modern tamborine, but the name 
timbrel was applied to all kinds of instruments of percussion. 
Now as Miriam was an Egyptian, and just escaped from the 
country where she had been educated, it is natural to suppose 
that the dance used now, and established afterwards by the He- 
brews in the celebration of religious rites, was but the continua- 
tion of an Egyptian custom. After the death of Saul there ap- 
pears to be little doubt that the lyre was greatly improved and 
many strings added to it, for we find it used with six, eight, ten, 
but not exceeding twelve or fifteen in number ; and mention is made 
that David returning from the conquest of Goliah, met the women 
of the Hebrew City singingand ne yeg bis Timbrelsand Sistrums, 
which latter instrument belonged to the Egyptians, and consisted 
of a bar of metal formed into an oval, and terminating in a handle ; 
this handle was on a line with some small pieces of iron, bent a little 
at both ends, and extending from one side of the oval to the 
other, and these being struck with a small metal stick, produced 
various sounds. Bruce says, “In Abyssinia it is used in the 
quick measure, or in Allegros. In singing psalms of thanksgiving, 
each priest has a Sistrum, which he shakes in a very threatening 
manner at his neighbour, dancing, leaping, and turning round, with 
such indecent violence, that he resembles rather a priest of 
Paganism, from whence this instrument was derived, than a 
Christian.” The Abyssinians have a tradition, that the Sistrum, 
Lyre, and Tamborine were brought from Egypt into Ethiopia by 
Thot, in the very first ages of the World.—Zomlinson’s Lectures 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. E. H. Sarewssury.—Let us assure our correspondent that 
news from the Provinces is always welcome, and that Shrewsbury 
is one of the towns of our predilection. The oftener we hear 
from our correspondent the more shall we be pleased. 

A Constant Reaper.—Our correspondent is informed that we 
prefer, on all occasions, a short original paragraph to any extracts 
from papers. We have made room for as much of his inclosure 
as we could find convenient space for. 

Mademoiselle Coulon’s, Miss Busby’s, and Mr, Chatterton’s con- 
certs will be noticed in our next. 








Adhertisements. 


CURES FOR THE UNCURED ! 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.—Cure of a Red Leg of more 
than sixty years’ standing—Mr. Barker, of No. 5, Graham’s Place, 
Dtypool, neat Huil, had ulcers on his leg from the age of 18 until upwards 
of 80, and although for many years he had sought the first advice in the 
country, nothing was found to cure them. He often suffered excruciating pain for 
long periods together, which incapacitated him from attending to his business. He 
had given up all hopes of getting a cure, when at last he was persuaded to try Hollo- 
way’s Pills and Ointment, which he did, and however wonderful it may appear, the 
leg was thoroughly healed by their means, and by continuing to use the Pills alone 
after his leg was well, he has become in health so hale and hearty as now to be more 
active than most meno fifty. N.B.—The truth of this extracrdinary statement can 
be vouched for by Mr. J.C. Reinhardt, 22, Market Place, Hull. eb 20th, 1850. 
The Pills shou'd be tised cotijointly with the Ointment in the following cases :— 
Scurvy 


Bad Legs Coco Bay Contracted and Lumbago 

Bad Breasts Chiego-foot Stiff Joints Piles Sore-heads 

Borns Chilblains E'ephanitasis Rheumatism Tumours 

Bunions Chapped hands Fistulas Scalds Ulcers 

Bite of Mosche- Corns (Soft) Gout Sore Nipples Wounits 
toes and Sand: Caticers Glandular Swell- Sore-throats Yaws 


Flies ings Skin-diséases 

Sold by the Proprietor, 244, Strand, (near Temple Bar,) London; and by all re- 
spectable Vendors of Patent Medicines throughout the Civilized World in Pots and 
boxes, at 1s. 144., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6b., 118., 22s., and 83, each There is a very conside- 
rable saving in taking the larger sizes. 

N. B.—Directions for the guidance of Patients are affixed to each Pot or Box. 


MR. CRIVELLI 


EGS to acquaint his friends and the public that a Third 

Edition of the ‘‘ ART OF SINGING,” enlarged and newly arranged in the form 

of a Grammatical System of Rules for the Cultivation of the Voice, may be had at his 
residence, 71, Upper Norton-street, and at all the principal Music-sellers, 

* Soon will be ready, the French and German ‘Translation, 


MEYERBEER’S SONGS, 


NGLISH Version, edited by FRANK ROMER, are now 
published by Campbell, Ransford, and Co., British and Foreign Musical Presen- 
tation Library, 56, New Bond-street. 








STRADIVARIUS VIOLIN, 


O BE SOLD, a Stradivarius Violin. May be seen at No. 
56, George-street; Portman Square, 


CARTE’S PATENT FLUTES: 


Just published, 
A SKETCH of the succeessive IMPROVEMENTS made in the 


FLUTE, with a statement of the Principles upon which Flutes are constructed 
and a comparison between the relative merits of the Ordinaty Flute, the Flute of 
Boehm, and Carte’s two new Patent Flutes. By RICHARD CARTE, 

Publishers: Rudall, Rose, &Co, 38, Southampton-street, Strand; Addison, 210 
Régent-street ; Keith and Prowse, 48, Cheapside; and Cocks & Co., 6, New Burling- 
ton-street. Price Is., or if sent by post, Is. 6d. 


CHAULIEU’S PIANOFORTE WORKS, 


MESES. RUST and STAHL, being the Sole Proprietors of 
; the Posthumous Works of M. Chaulieu, beg to intimate their intention of 
publishing them as originally intended by the author—viz., in parts at 5s. each, and 
which will include the Harmoniai Dial, twenty-four sonatas in the twenty-four major 
and minor keys; having before each one exercise, one preludio, and two Imptoyisa- 
tions in the same key, specially written for the English schools, six parts of which are 
= oye ape ~ “a hi i Es two Books of Studiéé in 
modern style; Morceau de Salon, um dé Bal, &c., 58, each; t 
a in — Sahl Prenat at oy on ‘ : nme 
ist and Stahl, Pianoforte Manufacturers and Music Publishets, 320 egen 
street, opposite the Royal Polytechnic Institution. a 











NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


THALBERG és \ 
STREICH... od we oa Les Hirondelles. 
PRAEGER oe oe ove Moment Joyeux. 

J. HERZ ... ae oe ats La Sylphide. 

MORI wa ove od ia Romance sans Paroles. 
SCHULZ ... os ooo ar Mélodie. 

MULLER ..,. bee eee ae Anna Bolena. 
RICHARDS as 4 oes eee Serenade, 
RICHARDS ie ri] oe Pastorale. — 

OURY ive oe ow oe Un Souvenir. 

SILAS ove oe ove ove Nocturne. 


And, AMARANTH, 
KAZYNSKI, Price 2s. each. 


by E, SILAS. Also, Six new and favourite Polkas by 


Cramer, Beale, and Co,, 201, Regent Street. 





parts, 


Price, 6s, each, 


CRAMER’S STUDIES: 


HE First Volurnie of this Work is now Published in tlie 
upright form, newly revised and corrected by the Editor, and divided into four 


Cramer, Beale, and Co,, 201, Regent-street, 





MOLIQUE’S NEW SONGS, 


SUNG BY MDLLE. BERTHA JOHANNSEN. 


‘SCNOTTAGE FAIR,” (Hiittelein) .., ..  .. 28. Od 
*©O, were my Soul a Melody,” (Wir meine Seele) .., as 23. Od. 
“ When the Moon is brightly shining,” (Standchen) oa 2s. Od. 
‘Oh, that my woes were distant,” (Owiie mein Leid) cae 26. Od. 
‘‘The pinks my garden perfuming,” (In meinen Garten) . 2s, Od, 
‘Come all ye glad and free,” (Schifferlied) oa ow 8s. Od. 


Wessel and Co., 229, Regent Street, London. 





BLUMENTHAL’S NEW WORKS, 


ONSOLATION Ne 


Primevére 
Violette one 
Marche Mititaire 


Trois}Mazurkas (3rd set) 


Scene de Rallet 


Nocturne Impromptu oe 
Cramer, Beale and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


te As. Od. 


* 3s. Od. 
° 3s. Gd. 
° 4s. Od, 
’ 4s. Od. 
eve 3a. Od: 





Just Published. 






CHARLES OLLIVIER’S 


The Fairest joys are fieetest, 


The Naiade’s Call, 


ROYAL MUSICAL REPOSITORY AND CIRCULATING 


MUSICAL LIBRARY, 
41 & 42, NEW BOND STREET. 


VOCAL MUSIC. 
E. J. Loder. 


I dreamt of a Land, 
The Fairies’ meeting, 
The Fathet’s death, 


Henry the Fourth of France, 
The Dying Wife’s farewell, 


Fidelity; 


Grande Valse, 


C. Pugni. 
C, Pugni. 
C, Pugni. 


Tomaseliek. 
To Gabrielle. 
ungenhagen. 


Brinley Richards. 
INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, 
Solo, 3s.; Duet; 4. 4s. 


J 
Duo Dramatique—Donna del Lago, 


Fantaisie—Nuit de Noel, 


Gertian I}lusttations—Six Lieder, J 
Zephyr—Nocturne, 


Six Penseés Musicales, 


Rummel. 


‘Rewaud de Vilbac ... 


). Magnus, 
+ Rummel. 


H. Palmer. 


Kuhe. 


ory 


in 3 books, each... 3s, 


oo on 68. 


re oe in ee 
oes ove tbe 4s, 





T 





London; Z, T. Purday, 45, High Holborn, 





NEW MUSIC, 


Dreams, 


Knight ; composer of Bea’ 


HE WORLD I$ A FAIRY RING, Ballad written by Eliza 
Cook, composéd ‘by Joseph Phili r 
3 ye Rosebuds, Ocean 


Venice, 


f long of Early Days, Conie Cuva 
@ Happy day, The Old and New Year, Her cheek was ale, on 3 * 
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SCHOTT AND CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PIANO SOLO. 


Une fleur languisante. 

La Chassse du jeune Fleury 
National Bouquet, The Thistle, 
Shamrock, and the Rose, 

Op. 4. Nocturne.} 
5. Séherzo, 
Furore Galop. 
117. Homago a Londres. 
Rhein und Main, Nos. 10 & 11. 
Nos, 12 & 13. 


Morceau de Salon. 


Engel, Louis. Op. 22, 
Morceau de Concert. 


Gotischaik, L.M. ,, 4. 
Schott, A, T. 


Theimer, Emile. 


” 
John, Charles, 
Kuhner, W. 
Stasny, Ludw. 


” ” 
PIANO DUETS, 


Fleurs Teutoniques. 
National Bouquet, The Thistle, 
Shamrock, and Rose. 
VIOLIN AND PIANO. 
Beriot, Ch. Op. 76. 3me Duo Concertante, 
VIOLIN, WITH ACCOMPANIMENT FOR PIANO OR ORCHESTRA. 
Flis, Fr. 2 Op. 2. Sehnsucht nach der Schweiz. Variations. 
Alard, Delphin. yy 21. Souvenirs de Mozart. Fantaisie. 
Schott and Co., 89, St. J ames’ Street. 


SACRED HARMONY. 


U NEE the especial PATRONAGE of Her Most Excellent 
MAJESTY.—Just published, price 318. 6d., 
H. J. HAYGRAFT’S VOLUME OF SACRED HARMONY. 


Contributors :—Kate Loder, Sterndale Bennett, Henry Smart, G. A. Macfarren, 
Dr. Walmsley, W. H. Holmes, Lovell Phillips, Brinley Richards, C. Luidas, Robert 
Barnett, &c. 
“This is a judicidus and intetesting publication, containing works of high merit, 
and altogether possessing an interest not likely to pass hastily away.” —Atlas. 
London: Addison and Co.; and at the Editor’s residence, 32, Queen’s-road, Glou- 
cester-gate, Regent’s-park. 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL, 


ONDUCTOR MR. COSTA.—FRIDAY next, June 20, will 
be repeated Haydn’s CREATION. Vovalists, Miss Catherine Hayes, and 
Miss Birch, Mr. SimsReeves, and Herr Formes. The Orchestre, the most extefisive 
available in Exeter Hall, will consist of (including 16 double basses) nearly 700 
Performers. Tickets 3s,; reserved, 5s.; Central Area, numbered seats, 10s. 6d. each; 
at the Society’s office, 6, in Exeter Hall, or at Mr. Bowley’s, 53, Charing Cross. 


MISS BASSANO AND HERR KUHE 


BES to annotince that their ANNUAL GRAND MORNING 
CONCERT will take place at the QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, Hanovet- 
square, on TUESDAY, the 24th of JUNE, 1851. Vocalists—Mesdames Catherine 
ayes, Birch, Eliza Birch, Joh and B ;, Messrs. Stigelli, Marchesi, 
Jules Stockhausen, and Pischek. Instrumentalists—Madame Parish Alvars, Messrs. 
Frnst, Piatti, and Kuhe. Conductors—Messrs. Brinley Richards, Robert Green, 
and Biletta. Tickets, Half-a-Guinea; Reserved Seats, Fifteen Shilli each. To 
be had of all principal Musicsellers, and of Miss Bassano, 19, Osnaburgh-street, 
Regent’s-park, and of Herr Kuhe, 18, Princes-street, Cavendish-square. 


Waltz. 
Two Polkas. 
Two Galops 


Brunner, C. F. Six Rondinos, 


Schott, A. T. 


Op. 121, 

















NEW BEETHOVEN ROOMS, 27, QUEEN-ANNE STREET, CAVENDISH 8Q. 


MR. BENSON 


BESS to annoutiée to his Pupils and Friends, that his 
EVENING CONCERT will take place on WEDNESDAY, June 18th, 1851. 
Voedlists :—Miés Birch, Miss Phillips, and Miss Dolby; M?. Berisdu, Signor Mar- 
chesi, and Mr. R.H. Phillips. Instrumentalists:—Pianoforte, Mr. W. Sterndale 
Bennett; Violin, Mr. Willy; Violoncello, Mr. Lucas; Flute, Mr Richardson; Con- 
ductor, Mr. Lindsay Sloper. To commence at eight o’clock, Tickets, 108. 6d. each, 
To be had at all the principal Music Sellers, and of Mr. Benson, 11, Bloomfield 


Terrace,Pimlico. 


MR, G. A, OSBORNE’S MATINEE MUSICALE 





Tune 27th, 
Sivori, and may 


' ; sents; half a be had at 
pal music warehouses, and of Mr, Osborne, 43, Devonshire-s' _ 


fi Hé will be assisted by Miss Hayes, Jules Stockhausen, 8 
anes : ieee 
» Portland . 


ILL take eye at the Hanover Square Rooms, on FRIDAY, | 





MUSICAL UNION, 


REST, Piatti, Hallé, Deloffre, and Hill, at the EXTRA MA- 
TINER of the MUSICAL UNION next Tuesday. Quattet ii D, No. 10, Mo- 
zart; sonatain F, piatio and violin, Beethoven ; litanie violoncéllé,solo, Schubert ; 
Pees No, 7, E minor, Beethoven; pianoforte solos, Chopin and Mendelssohn. 
ickets, half-a-guinea each for visiters, to be had at Cramer and Co.’s Regent-s reet. 
Members admitted at 7s. each. J. ELLA. 


At the Directors’ Matinée, June 24th, Ernst, Sivori, Sain Laub, Deloffre, Hill 
Piatti, Bottesini, Pauer, and Halle, will perform, N o free sitviacion "will Segteee. : 


MR. COOPER’S QUARTETT CONCERT 


W ILL take place on Monday Evening, June 16th, at 71, Mortimer 

Street, Cavendish Square. Programme :—Quartett in F minor, Messrs. Sain- 
ton, Cooper, Hill and Rousselot, Haydn. Sonate, Piano and Violin, Messrs. Stern- 
dale Bennett and Cropér, Mczart. Quartett, A mifior, Sainton, Cooper, Hill and 
R lot, Mendelssoh Duett, two Violins, in D minor. Sainton and Cooper. 
Spohr. Quartett, Posthumous, Cooper, Sainton, Hill and Rowusselot, in B flat, = 
thoven. To begin at 4 past 8 precisely. Singlé Tickets 7s. and Family ditto to 
admit 4 persons £1 1s. May be had at Addisons, Regent Street, Ewer, Newgate 
Street, and Mr, Cooper, 3 Windsor Cottages, Haverstock Hill, 


MISS DOLBY AND MR. LINDSAY SLOPER 


BES to announce that their Annual Grand Morning Concéit 
will take place at the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, on TUESDAY, JUNE 
the 17th, to commence at two o’elock. — They will be assisted 4¥ Miss Birch, Miss E. 
Birch, Mdlle. Graumann, Signor Stigelli, Herr Reichart, and M. Stockhausen, Herr 
Ernst, and Signor Bottesini. The orchestra will bé coniplete. Leader, Mr. Willy. 
Conductors, Mr. €, Lucas ard Herr Schimon. Tickets Seven Shillings, to be had 
at the principal Music Warehouse, of Miss Dolby, 2, Hinde Stréet, Manthester Square, 
and of Mr. L, Slopet, 7, Southwick Place; Hyde Park. Stalls, half & guinéa each to 
+4 a y of Messrs. Cramer and Co,, 201, Regent Street, of Miss Dolby, and of 
r. L. Sloper. 














HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, 


M ALEXANDRE BILLET begs to announce a SERIES of 
* THREE MORNING CONCERTS of CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE and 
VOCAL MUSIC, on MONDAYS, June the 2nd, 16th, and 380th, to commence at 
Three o’clock. Vocalists— Mme, Anna Thillon, Herr Stigelli, Herr Jules Stockhausen. 
Tickets, for a Single Concert, 5s.; Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d.; Subscription Ticket for 
the Series to the Reserved Seats, One Guinea. To be had of Wessel and Co., 229, 
Regent-street, and at the principal Miusicsellers, 


PROGRAMME OF THE SECOND CONCERT. 
Monpay, June 16th. 
PART FIRST, 


1, Sowatain A major, (Ma Cousine)f. Ps . 
Allegro kon troppo, e tranquillo, A major. 
Andante simplice, A minor. 
Vivace assai, Scherzo, C major, E major. 
Presstissimo assai, alla Tartentella, A major. 


Moncex@avis German Lieder. } 


Maocfarren. 


Mendelssohn. 
Schubert. 
Weber. 
Haydn, 


M. STOCKHAUSEN, 
Wout? “T heard astreamlet gushing.” 
O Arasy! Dear Arasy, Song from Oberon, .Mme. THILLON. 
Caprice in C major . . ° e ° ° 


PART SECOND. 


SONATA in C minor, Op. 35 . : 
Allegro ed assai agitato, C minor. 
Adagio patetico ed expressivo, E flat major. 
Finale Grotesque, Allegro molto e giocoso, C major. 


“ Wno 1s Sytvra?” ‘ ‘ " F 
M. STOCKHAUSEN. 
“Hark, Hank The Lark.” : - . ,. 


L’oisEAU MORT, ROMANCE. P ‘ : 
Mme. THILLON, 


Dustek 


Schubert. 
Schubert. 


Vivier. 


JEAN NE MENT PAS, CHANSON- 

NETTE 
8. SELECTION oF StrupDIEs:— 

F Shar pict ‘ ‘ 
G minor (Pappasionata) : 
G major ° . é 
C Sharp minor ° ° 
A minor - ° 


AMATI VIOLONCELLO 


T° be Sold, the Property of a Gentleman: It is 
beautifiil speciiieti of the c ia makét, and Worth £900. To 


E. Arnand, 


Henselt. 

W. S, Bennett: 
scheles, 
Chopin. 
Thaiberg 





sidered a 


B seen at 


Messrs, Wessel and Co,, 229 Regent Street, Corner of Hanover Strdet. 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 


A Grand Classical, Dramatic, Miscellaneous, Concerted 


MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT, 


IN ITALIAN, FRENCH, ENGLISH, SPANISH, AND GERMAN, 
Will take place on 
MONDAY, JUNE 16th, 1851. 
Selceted from the following Authors: 

Weber, Spohr, Cherubini, Spontini, Rossini, Gluck, Mercadante, Cimarosa, Bee- 
thoven, Zingarelli, Purcell, Auber, Mozart, Meyerbeer, and Mendelssohn ; 
And embracing many highly interesting novelties. 

On this occasion will appear Mesdames 
SONTAG, CAROLINE DUPREZ, ALAIMO, GIULIANI, 
IDA BERTRAND, FIORENTINI, 
MARIE CRUVELLI, and SOPHIE CRUVELLI. 


The valuable assistance of Madame UGALDE, of the Opera Comique at Paris, has 
also been secured. 


Signori GARDONI and CALZOLARI, Mr. SIMS REEVES and Signor PARDINI, 
Signori COLETTI and FERRANTI, F. LABLACHE, BALANCHI, 
LORENZO, MASSOL, and LABLACHE. 


Director of the Music, Mr. BALFE. 


Some of the original Manuscripts of the celebrated PAGANINI having been 
discovered, the Direction has secured them, and Sig. SIVORI (engaged expressly 
for this o¢casion) will execute 

THE CELEBRATED CONCERTO, 

And also the so mach admired 
“STREGGHE, or, “WITCHES DANCE.” 
These Pieces have never been performed by any but Paganini. 
The Concert will commence at TWO O’Clock. 


PROGRAMME. 
PART I. 

Overture... eco (Fernando Cortez) ove aoe Spontini, 

Te deum Laudamus, to be sung by all the PRINCIPAL SINGERS and 
FULL CHORUS ove Mozart. 

Duetto, Mdlle. CAROLINE DUPREZ and Malle. IDA BERTRAND, 
** Di comforto un raggio solo (La Vestale) «. Mercadante. 
Aria, Signor CALZOLARI, “ Alma adorata” (Maria di Rohan) ... Donizetti. 


Quartetto, Mdlle. GIULIANI, Mdlle. IDA BERTRAND, Mr. SIMS 
REEVES, and Signor BATARCEL “Tl tempestoso letto del 


vasto. o Re. (Oberon) ooo ove Weber. 
Scena, Madame SONTAG, “Epurgiunto r: (Templario) ooo Nicolai. 
Duetto, Signor GARDONI and Mons. MASSOL, “ ee chercher 

Renaud”... ne (Armida) ia Gluck, 
Aria, Madame UGALDE én (Le Caid) jee — 4. Thomas. 
Grand Selection from the celebrated Mass in C ooo ove Beethoven. 

“Gloria,” ‘ Qui tollis,” “Quoniam,” Mesdes. SONTAG, FIO- 

RENTINI, ALAYMO, CAROLINE DUPREZ, UGALDI, 

GIULIANI, IDA BERTRAND, and CRUVELLI; Signori 

GARDONI, CALZOLARI, SIMS REEVES, PARDINI, 

COLETTI, MASSOL, LORENZO, BALANCHI, FERRANTI, 

F. LABLACHE, and. Signor LABLACHE. 

PART II. 

Overture ove ey (Anacreon) oon woe Cherubini: 
Quintetto, Madame SONTAG, Madame GIULIANI, Signor PARDINI, 

Signor F. LABL ACHE, and Signor LABLACHE, 

“ Sento, oh Dio” «. (Cosi fan tutti) ee oo Mozart, 
Grand Scena, Madile. CRUVELLI, ‘‘Ozean! Du Ungeheur!” (Oberon) Weber. 
Trio, i Tenors, Signori GARDONI, CALZOLARI, and SIMS 

EVES, ‘* Vivo Bacco” ove ove ove Curschmann. 

Aria, aac SONTAG (by desire), ‘‘ The soldier tir’d” (Artaxerxes) Dr. Arne. 


Concerto Violin, Signor SIVORI, 


Madame FIORENTINI. (©¢Si fan tuttiy 


Recit, ‘* Ah, scostati,” 


Aria, “Smanie implacabile,” Mozart, 
Trio, TROVELLE Mesdames SONTAG, CAROLINE DUPREZ, and 
iz ELLI, “ Le faccio un inchino.” (Matrimonio Segretto) Cimarosa. 
it, “*Oh! qual tristo parlar, 
Aria, “Fin dalla prima iefamaia,” Mr. SIMS REEVES. 
(Iphigenia in Tauride) .., eve ooo os Gluck. 
Scene from ARMIDA. “ Jamais dan ces bieux” on on Gluck. 


Mesdames SONTAG, FIORENTINI, ALAYMO, CAROLINE 
DUPREZ, UGALDE, GIULIANI, IDA BE ERTRAND, and 
CRUVELLI; Signori GARDONI, CALZOLARI, SIMS REEVES, 


PARDINI, COLETTI, MASSOL, LORENZO, BALANCH 
FERR ANTI, F. LABLACHE, ’ Signor LABLACHE, ret 





. PART, IIL., a . 


Overture... © (Midsummer Night’s Dream) .... * - Mendelssohn. 
Chanson Mauresque, Madlle. CAROLINE DUPREZ ‘‘Je suis une 

fille maure” (L’Etoile de Seville) Balfe. 
Serenata, Sig. GARDONI, “Or che in cielo” (Marino Faliero) | Donizetti. 
Aria, Made. UGALDE, “La, Tyrolienne” (Betly) Donizetii. 
Duetto Buffe, Sig. F. LABLACHE, and 08 LABLACHE, - Qui fra 

voi” (Eliza e Claudio) a Mercadante. 
Romanza, Madile. ALAYMO, ‘Roberto te che adoxo” (Roberto il 

Diavolo) od Meyerbeer. 

Violin Solo, Sig. SIVORI. : 
Terzetto, Made. FIORENTINI, Made GIULIANI, on Sig. PARDINI, 

‘Ah! che ascoito” (Der Freischutz) vee Weber. 
Swiss Air with Variations, Made. SONTAG, and Chorus oes Zchert, 
Finale, ‘‘ Vadasi via di qua” Mesdames CRUVELLI, CAROLINE DU- 

PREZ, FIORENTINI, ALAYMO, UGALDE IDA BERTRAND, 

GIULIANI and SONTAG; Signori GARDONI, CALZOLARI, 

SIMS REEVES PARDINI, COLETTI, MASSOL, LORENZO, - 

artini, 


BALANCHI, FERRANTI, B. LABLACHE, and LABLACHE 


Boxes, Two Guineas; Pit Stalls 15s.; Pit Tickets and Gallery Stalls, 5s.; Gallery 
2s, 6d ; Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets may be had at the Box Office of the Theatre. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN, 
SECOND NIGHT OF LA FAVORITA. 


N TUESDAY NEXT, JUNE 17th, will be performed for the 
second time this Season, Donizetti's Opera. 


LA FAVORITA. 





Leonora, .. on ooo ore oe ae age oa 

Inez, mes ooo ooo ese fe Madlle. TL 

Baldassare, eco pi ~ Fe Signor TAGLIAFICO. 

Don Gasparo, one ovo ove « Signor SOLDI. 

Alfonso XI., oe ove oe oe Signor TAMBERLIK. 
AND 

Ferdinando, ons ove ove ees Signor MARIO. 


EXTRA NIGHT.—ROBERTO IL DIAVOLO. 


On THURSDAY NEXT, June 19th, will be performed (for the fourth time 
this season), Meyerbeer’s Grand Romantic Opera, 


ROBERTO IL DIAVOLO. 


With the following powerful cast— 


ice, doe ove ove ove Madame GRISI. 
Isabella, am ove so om Madame CASTELLAN. 
Elena. ... ae ooo ee «»  Madlle. cove TAGLIONI, 
Bertramo, que eco one ove Herr FORME: 
Alberto, toe ove oe = Signor ROMMI. 
Eraldo, ... os ae os ooo Signor POLONINI. 
Il Priore, ise ose ° pe Bed erat ao 

_ ignor and 
Cavaliers, ad ue ie wa (senor SOLD 
Rambaldo, oe ons ose eve Signor srleuLL. 
AND 

Roberto, ooo ooo ooo Pm Signor TAMBERLIK. 


In the Second Act the incidental Divertissement will be danced by Madlle. Louise 
Taglioni and M. Alexandre. Inthe Third Act the Bacchanal of the Nuns ‘in the 
oon Scene will be danced by Madlle. Tegheet, with a numerous Corps 

e Ballet. 

Composer, Director of the Music, and Conductor,—M R. COSTA. 
; Commence at Ercut o’Ciock. 


Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets to be had at the Box Office of the Theatre, 





On FRIDAY NEXT, JUNE 20th. Mrs. ANDERSON’S GRAND MORNING 
CONCERT will take place, commencing at half-past One o'clock precisely. For 
particulars see advertisement. 


MR. BRINLEY RICHARDS’ 


Two MORNING PERFORMANCES of CLASSICAL and 
MODERN PIANOFORTE MUSIC, wel tr tlgae Monday, Juue 23, and 
Wednesday, July 7, when he will be assisted by Signore Piatti and Bottesini, and 

. Cipriani otter. Miss ©. Hayes and = Ernst are ‘already engaged. 
Single Tickets, 8s,, may be had at all the principal music warehouses; and of Mr. 
Brinley Richards, 6, Somerset-street, Portman Square. 
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